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Development Bodies 


To Hold Conference 


An Innovation in Practical 
Inter-American Cooperation 


URING THIS WAR there has come 

into existence a new and extraor- 
dinarily interesting instrumentality in 
the field of inter-American cooperation. 
This is the Inter-American Development 
Commission and the national commis- 
sions affiliated with it in each of the 21 
American republics. These commissions, 
organized in wartime, are soon to hold 
their first conference (beginning next 
week) to formulate a program for fur- 
ther development of the Western Hem- 
isphere’s great resources in the post-war 
period when equipment, materials, ship- 
ping, technical skill, and manpower 
again are available for the usual types of 
productive enterprises. 

The organization of these commissions 
is a departure from the traditional lines 
of cooperative inter-American effort 
through governmental action solely. In 
its guiding purposes and in its methods 
for future action, the new instrumental- 
ity constitutes a true venture in practical 
international cooperation. It brings pri- 
vate enterprise, represented by the na- 
tional commissions, with the assistance 
of the national governments, into the 
field of direct inter-American collabora- 
tion. It will now be tested whether direct 
representation by business in a program 
designed for constructive assistance and 
cooperation by private enterprise for the 
preservation or improvement of the eco- 
nomic life of the American nations can 
crystallize in actual and beneficial ac- 
complishment. Here is something new 
and very worthwhile trying out. 


Origins and Basic Aims 


The story of the origins of the com- 
missions goes back to pre-war years. In 
those years the American republics pre- 
served a vivid recollection of the disrup- 
tive effects upon their economies of the 
sudden outbreak of the First World War 
in 1914. The economies of the other 
Americas rested in large part upon pro- 
duction of basic commodities to exchange 
for manufactured goods, industrial ma- 
terials, transportation equipment, and 
services from Europe and North Amer- 
ica. When Europe again was struck by 
the catastrophe of war, the Americas 
lost no time in getting together for imme- 
diate consultation. Their foreign min- 
isters met in Panama in September 1939. 
There they considered and agreed upon 





By J. RAFAEL OrEaMuno, Vice Chair- 
man, Inter-American Develop- 
ment Commission 


measures for protection of their rights 
as neutrals and for overcoming or miti- 
gating the economic difficulties which 
they saw inevitably would arise from the 
closing of great markets and the with- 
drawal of considerable units from inter- 
national shipping. 

The most significant decision of the 
Panama Conference in the economic field 
was the creation of an agency to act 
continuously in the formulation of meas- 
ures to meet the emerging economic 
problems. This agency was established 
in Washington with representatives of 
all the American Governments and is 
known as the Inter-American Financial 
and Economic Advisory Committee. It 
was organized with the United States 
delegate, the Honorable Sumner Welles, 
as chairman. 

As the number and complexity of the 
problems facing the Latin American na- 
tions increased, the advisory committee 
determined that a special body should 
be created to deal concretely with the 
various aspects of industrial require- 
ments in those nations. When finally 
organized, this new body became known 
as the Inter-American Development 
Commission. It is today a central 
organism with which there are asso- 
ciated, in the closest collaboration, 21 
commissions corresponding to the 21 
countries which form the Pan American 
Union. 

The members of each national com- 
mission were selected and appointed by 
the Inter-American Development Com- 
mission in agreement with the govern- 
ment of the respective country. The 
organization meeting of each commission 
was presided over by a high member of 
the national government, usually the 
foreign minister. The assurance of 
governmental support was at once ob- 
tained. 

It was established at the outset that, 
in thus setting up national groups com- 
posed of men engaged in the most im- 
portant economic activities in each 
country, the guiding purpose was to 
bring about an inter-American system of 
collaboration inspired into action by the 


good will, the efforts, and the experience 
of men representing collectively the eco- 
nomic forces of each country. 


Program’s New Broader Scope 


By the time this system of Commis- 
sions of Inter-American Development 
was finally established, there came the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. The entrance 
of the United States into the war and 
the subsequent and inevitable restrictions 
on the production of industrial equip- 
ment and materials and on transporta- 
tion, as well as on technical assistance 
and investments, altered at once the 
program originally conceived for the de- 
velopment commissions. That program 
included the promotion, formation, and 
financing, with mixed United States and 
Latin American capital, of such enter- 
prises as would undertake the develop- 
ment of new lines of Latin American 
production for which a new or comple- 
mentary market could be found in the 
United States or in other American 
republics. 

The central commission in Washing- 
ton, with determined and spontaneous 
participation by each and every national 
commission, at once set in motion the 
continental system just created to sup- 
port in the Latin American republics the 
efforts required in the production of ma- 
terials for the war. It participated in the 
formation of technical missions sent to 
the Latin American countries and ar- 
ranged for assistance to those missions 
by the local commissions. 


Vigorous Impetus From Rio 


When, in January 1942, the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs of the American re- 
publics met again in consultation—this 
time at Rio de Janeiro—they reviewed 
the work of the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Commission in rounding out the 
organization of the continental system 
of commissions and, after finding that 
such work “had been completely satisfac- 
tory,” they formally resolved: 

(a) “To recommend that the Govern- 
ments of the American Republics con- 
tinue to lend to the national commissions 
and to the Inter-American Development 
Commission in Washington all the as- 
sistance and support they may need to 
carry out the objectives for which they 
were created; 

(b) “That to raise the standard of liv- 
ing of the people, the economic policy of 
the American nations must be founded 
upon a broad and complete utilization of 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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Germany’s Approach 
To Post-War Problems 


Changes in Economic Attitudes Are Discernible Today, 
With Many Typically Nazi Concepts Headed for Oblivion 


ESPITE THE STRICT PRESS CON- 

TROL exercised by the Nazi Gov- 
ernment, the unfavorable military de- 
velopments during the past 2 years are 
beginning to be reflected in certain parts 
of the German press. This is particu- 
larly true of the German economic pub- 
lications (as it was also true of the 
economic section of the now-defunct 
Frankfurter Zeitung) which, for some 
reason or other, seem to have managed 
to preserve a certain degreee of intellec- 
tual appeal, if not integrity. 

During the initial stages of the war, 
when the triumphant advance of the 
Wehrmacht seemed to assure Germany’s 
future control of the destinies of the 
European Continent, the German eco- 
nomic press was devoted largely, and 
with a suspicious uniformity, to an ex- 
position of the perfections of Gross- 
raumwirtschaft.! Even in the technical 
financial press a good deal of space was 
devoted to the working of the Reichs- 
mark Bloc, the technique for the “Ger- 
manization” of the economies of the oc- 
cupied countries, and to the problems 
involved in the economic relations be- 
tween the bloc and the outside world. 
There was little attempt to conceal the 
intention to subordinate the economies 
of the satellite countries to the German 
economy, and to use their resources in 
accordance with the plans to be worked 
out by the “Coordinator of Economic 
Policies” in Berlin. 

On the assumption of a political and 
economic hegemony over the European 
Continent, it was not very difficult for 
the Nazi economists to draw up a fairly 
consistent plan for the establishment 
and operation of a Continental Euro- 
pean economic bloc, largely on a self- 
sufficiency basis. At the same time it 
was intimated that economic relations 
with the outside world would be resumed 
after the war on more advantageous 
terms, with the backing of the united 
front of the whole Continent. It was 
also pointed out on numerous occasions 
that the new position of Germany would 
bring about a new international mone- 
tary order, with gold ruled out, the 


1The term corresponds closely to “regional 
economy.” The Nazi writers are very partial 
to this imposing word by which they seek 
to rationalize the German plans for the 
domination of the European Continent. 


By Louts Domrratzky, Chief, Euro- 
pean Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce 


reichsmark replacing the pound, or even 
gold, as a regulator of trade balances, 
and the Central Clearing Bank in Ber- 
lin taking over the functions of the 
financial markets of London and New 
York.’ 


“Grossraumwirtschaft” Concept 


The conquest and permanent eco- 
nomic domination of Eastern Europe 
played a particularly prominent part in 
the Nazi economic plans. Many German 
economic writers grew quite eloquent 
about the possibilities of supplementing 
the insufficient foodstuff and raw-ma- 
terial resources of Germany with those 
of Eastern Europe, especially the 
Ukraine. Some even went to the extent 
of suggesting that the grain and other 
foodstuffs, rich deposits of iron ore, 
coal, and manganese, and the water- 
power resources of the Ukraine and 
other parts of Eastern Europe would 
make Germany practically independent 
of oversea supplies and would, therefore, 
make foreign trade of relatively minor 
importance. It was claimed that the 
application of German agricultural 
methods under German management 
would bring about a substantial increase 
in productivity as compared—in the case 
of the Ukraine—with the production 
under Bolshevist collectivism. With the 
fall of France and the expected con- 
quest of North Africa, the concept of the 
European Grossraumwirtschaft was ex- 
panded to include a substantial part, if 
not the whole, of the Dark Continent. 

With the future economic domination 
of Nazi Germany over Europe seemingly 
assured, the post-war economic prob- 
lems appeared relatively simple. The 
basic plan called for the use of the eco- 
nomic resources of the Continent, not 
only to assist German recovery as a prior 


2 See “Germany’s Plans for Post-War Econ- 
omy,” in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, May 
10, 1941; and “The German Cartel as an In- 
strument of Economic Control of the Euro- 
pean Continent,” FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
June 7, 1941. 


claim, but also to compensate German 
industries and trade for the losses suf- 
fered during the war. As a first insta]- 
ment, German commercial houses were 
granted exclusive territorial concessions 
in Poland, where they were established 
on the basis of colonial trading compa- 
nies to control the wholesale trade. The 
retail trade was to be left to the natives, 
with the very important exception that 
the former Jewish business houses and 
those belonging to persons with the 
wrong political ideology were placed in 
the hands of German trustees, to be held 
for the returning German veterans. 


Controls Originally Planned 


German businessmen, naturally, were 
to profit handsomely from their “invest- 
ments” in the most important industries 
and banks of the occupied countries ac- 
quired during the war—in some cases 
by the use of unorthodox business meth- 
ods. Besides the hold gained through 
the so-called investments, there was to 
be the control through the expansion 
and reorganization of many of the im- 
portant German cartels into European 
organizations designed primarily to 
dominate the corresponding industries 
in the occupied countries. This has al- 
ready been accomplished as regards such 
products as cement, coal, steel, leather 
and shoes, and even zippers. 

There were additional plans for the 
centralization of shipping and the ex- 
pansion of certain German ports at the 
expense of those in the satellite coun- 
tries. The Austrian railways have been 
incorporated in the German system, and 
many of the statements on the blessings 
of the Grossraumwirtschaft announced 
the future reorganization of the Euro- 
pean transportation system on a Con- 
tinental basis, with Germany as the 
center. 


Unbalanced Trade 


It is obvious that under those condi- 
tions little was heard about the difficul- 
ties involved in the solution of the post- 
war problems, or in the abnormal eco- 
nomic relationship with the occupied 
countries during the war. Occasionally 
the top men in the German economic 
ministries would regretfully refer to the 
fact that the clearing balances were 
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largely against Germany and that some 
of the countries, particularly in South- 
eastern Europe, were beginning to show 
some dissatisfaction with the agreements 
py which they were exchanging their 
foodstuffs and raw materials for credit 
palances in Berlin. The official German 
explanation of the unbalanced trade 
was that it was due not so much to Ger- 
many’s inability to deliver the goods 
called for by the agreements as to the 
differences in price level, with the terms 
of trade against Germany. It was also 
pointed out that some German products 
were sold on long-term credit. 

The creditor countries were assured, 
however, that there was nothing to 
worry about. With Germany’s “en- 
hanced productive capacity,” it was 
claimed, it would be comparatively easy 
to meet the demand very soon after the 
war, and with the reichsmark as the 
key currency of Europe, if not of the 
world, mark balances in Berlin would be 
of great benefit. Evidently some of the 
Southeastern European countries were 
not satisfied with the explanation and 
demanded partial payment in free ex- 
change and through repatriation of their 
securities. 

The problem of inflation naturally re- 
ceived relatively little attention during 
that period, since German economic con- 
trols were claimed to be practically leak- 
proof. As regards excess purchasing 
power after the war, the Minister of Na- 
tional Economy advanced the logical 
proposal that the German Government 
should acquire consumer goods in the 
satellite countries at low prices, and re- 
sell them to German consumers at the 
higher German prices, the difference to 
be used for reducing the national debt. 


Striking Change in Attitude 


During the last year or two a very sig- 
nificant change has taken place in the 
tone of the economic discussion, and one 
finds it difficult to resist the temptation 
to connect it with the deterioration in 
Germany’s military position. The flood 
of economic literature dealing with the 
New Order in Europe has been reduced to 
a mere trickle. In fact, it would be diffi- 
cult to recall the use of the term “New 
Order” itself during the last year. Some 
of the articles that still harp on the old 
theme read as if they had been found 
by the editor while he was clearing out 
his desk. 

- On the other hand, there have been 
quite a number of statements, some of 
them from high authority, that there 
was nothing in the German post-war 
plans to interfere with the economic in- 
dependence of the occupied countries, 
except in the parts definitely incorpo- 
rated in Greater Germany. It is also 
worth pointing out that, while there 
have been repeated reminders to the sat- 
ellite countries that they were all en- 
gaged in “the common struggle to de- 
fend Europe against plutocracy and 
Bolshevism,” the reluctance of some of 
the Southeastern European countries to 
trade their products for Berlin mark 
credits was generally overcome not by 
political and military pressure but by 
payment in free exchange, repatriation 
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of securities, and even the shipment of 
gold. This policy will naturally be 
changed with the occupation of the 
Balkan countries. 


Now Relatively Orthodox 


The most significant development, 
however, is to be found in the relatively 
orthodox character of the discussions of 
the post-war economic problems of Ger- 
many itself. The problems that are fig- 
uring most in such discussion bear a 
very close resemblance to those which 
the Nazis formerly claimed were going 
to plague only “degenerate democracies” 
with their antiquated policies based on 
economic liberalism. The German econ- 
omists are now devoting a good deal of 
space and precious paper to such subjects 
as excess purchasing power, the antici- 
pated shortage of consumer goods for 
some time after the war, methods of 
curbing inflation through offer of higher 
interest rates or loan consolidation, the 
necessity of restricting the use of pur- 
chasing power after the war, and recon- 
struction of capital resources. 

In view of the tremendous reconstruc- 
tion task that will face the German 
economy after the war, the German writ- 
ers On post-war economic problems are 
particularly concerned with measures for 
converting excess purchasing power into 
long-term investments, either through 
compulsion by the State or by voluntary 
action. They now frankly admit that 
the price control and rationing methods 
have merely served to keep the phenom- 
enon of price inflation from coming to 
the surface, but not to eliminate the fun- 
damental cause. If the controls are to be 
lifted there must be means for meeting 
the pressure of the pent-up demand. 

Among the various German sugges- 
tions for siphoning off excess purchas- 
ing power, one provides that the State 
should maintain a high taxation level 
and use the proceeds to liquidate a part 
of the national debt, or to make loans to 
industries for the purpose of reconstruc- 
tion. Since a very large part of the re- 
serves of the German industrial corpo- 
rations has been invested in Government 
securities, it is assumed that the State 
would offer relief by transferring to the 
corporation the potential purchasing 
power of the individual savers, which, 
however, has also been invested either 
directly or indirectly in Government 
securities. 


Collapse Not Yet Visualized 


In connection with the various sug- 
gestions and plans which will be dis- 
cussed below, it should be pointed out 
that many of them were advanced at a 
time when air-raid destruction was a 
comparatively unimportant factor. It 
should also be brought out that the whole 
discussion is based on a German vic- 
tory. Thus far there has been no visible 
recognition of the fact that the most 
expert analysis of the technique of to- 
talitarian economics, and the clearest 
recognition of the post-war needs of 
German economy and the means for 
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satisfying them, are not likely to be of 
great value in face of the economic col- 
lapse that is likely to follow defeat. 

Under the conditions prevailing at 
present in Germany it is obviously diffi- 
cult to decide whether the change in the 
trend of German economic discussion in- 
dicates a growing doubt about the reali- 
zation of the Nazi plans for economic 
domination, a more skeptical attitude 
toward the working of planned economy 
after the war, an attempt to reassure the 
satellite countries as regards German 
intentions, or, perhaps, a means of pav- 
ing the way for a resumption of eco- 
nomic relations with the outside world 
after the war. It is probably a combina- 
tion of all those factors. 


Subjects Under Discussion 


Considering the methods used in 
financing a modern war, it is quite nat- 
ural that a good deal of the discussion 
about post-war economic problems 
Should center around the means for 
warding off inflation and controlling the 
post-war flood of purchasing power. As 
is the case in most belligerent coun- 
tries, the economists in Germany may be 
divided into two camps—the optimists, 
and the pessimists or realists. While the 
two differ as to the scope of the post- 
war problems and the methods for solv- 
ing them, they agree on the necessity 
of retaining economic planning by the 
State and continuing some of the basic 
war controls. 

The first school, which seems to be 
influenced more by political ideology, if 
not opportunism, than by realistic think- 
ing, makes the claim that the expansion 
in production for war, the increase in 
manpower as a result of repatriation 
and the entrance of women in industry, 
and particularly the technical achieve- 
ments in the way of substitute raw ma- 
terials and other new products, will be 
sufficient, not only for reconstruction, 
but also to provide the higher standard 
of living for the masses promised by the 
Nazi regime. One of the prominent Ger- 
man economists * has come out with the 
cheerful statement that on the basis of 
Germany’s effort during the war, and on 
the assumption that the enemy could not 
possibly destroy more than one-third of 
the national wealth of the country, the 
reconstruction job should not take more 
than 3 to 5 years—assuming the same 
level of manpower as used during the 
war. The argument that this rough sta- 
tistical method does not make allowance 
for the time required to prepare for re- 
construction and produce the necessary 
raw materials and equipment, nor for the 
difficulties connected with the continu- 
ation of the severe restrictions on civilian 
consumption, is met by a reference to the 
new materials and methods and the ex- 
perience in rapid construction acquired 
during the war. It is rather significant 
that Wagemann’s estimate appeared in 
the Vélkischer Beobachter and not in a 
publication devoted to a more serious 
treatment of economic problems. 


’ Wagemann, in the Vélkischer Beobachter 
of December 21, 1943. 
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Realists’ Point of View 


The pessimists, or realists, naturally do 
not take very seriously the promises of a 
higher standard of living after the war. 
They point out that the capital losses 
during the war will make it necessary to 
continue many of the war controls, so 
as to divert savings into investment chan- 
nels and keep down the demand for con- 
sumer goods. Professor Alfred Weber 
(Bank-Archiv of March 1, 1943) pays his 
respects to the planners of the Gross- 
raumwirtschaft and those responsible for 
the promises of new houses, automobiles, 
and greater amenities in country life. 
He calls attention to the fact that the 
success of the economic program of the 
Hitler regime in abolishing unemploy- 
ment was due largely to concentration 
on the expansion of capital and not con- 
sumer-goods industries. 

It is generally admitted that it will 
be some time before the post-war Ger- 
man economy can solve the problem of 
excess purchasing power by providing a 
sufficient amount of goods to meet the 
intensified demand, especially in view of 
the added claims represented by the 
clearing balances against Germany. The 
German economists are, therefore, de- 
voting a good deal of attention to the 
various means for diverting the flood into 
channels that would not result in 
inflation. 


Keiser Surveys Prospects 


In a series of articles‘ dealing with 
post-war economic problems, Guenther 
Keiser, one of the editors of the Bank- 
wirtschaft, the prominent and practi- 
cally only German financial publication, 


* Bankwirtschaft of June 1, July 1, July 15, 
and August 1, 1943. 
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suggests four possibilities for meeting 
the problem of excess purchasing power, 
assuming that it is desired to avoid the 
experience with the laissez-faire meth- 
ods after the First World War. These 
are: 

1. Postponement of supply of con- 
sumer goods, accompanied by controls 
on use of purchasing power so as to 
avoid price inflation. 

2. Removal of excess purchasing power 
by taxation. 

3. Freezing of excess purchasing power 
by means of monetary and capital con- 
trols. 

4. Expansion of supply of goods. 

The first implies retention of full war 
controls and would be only of a tempo- 
rary character. It would be undesirable 
from a psychological standpoint. 

The second involves financial meas- 
ures including capital levy and even 
complete repudiation: This latter has 
been advocated (probably by the radical 
wing of the Nazi Party) on the basis 
that the increase in the volume of money 
does not represent an increase, but 
rather a decrease, in national wealth. 
Keiser indicates the obvious impossibility 
of applying the policy of repudiation to 
Germany, in view of the fact that, under 
the German method of war financing, 
a very large proportion of the national 
debt (nearly 80 percent of the long-term 
and 95 percent of the disclosed short- 
term debt at the end of 1942) is held by 
institutions, particularly savings banks 
and insurance companies. In addition, 
there would be the loss of the stimulat- 
ing effect of the high purchasing power 
on the post-war economy. On the other 
hand, an excess-profits tax, of which 
Germany has so far made use only on 
a more or less voluntary basis, should 
be considered, says Herr Keiser. 

The control of withdrawal of savings 
might be accomplished by freezing or 
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restrictions on amounts of withdrawals. 
This has the objection that it might dis- 
courage saving after the war. A more 
desirable method, in Keiser’s view, would 
be to bring about conversion of savings 
into long-term investments in the form 
of consolidated loans, with the use of 
modern propaganda methods. 

There remains the constructive solu- 
tion by supplying consumer goods. It 
is hardly to be expected that the supply 
would be sufficient to meet both the cur- 
rent and the accumulated demands, 
Price stabilization or reduction might 
reassure the potential buyers and relieve 
the pressure, says this economic com- 
mentator. Inducements to _ increase 
current savings would also help. One 
method suggested for conversion of 
savings into investment is to sell State 
properties, including those acquired in 
the course of the eastern campaign 
(this evidently refers to Polish and Soviet 
State-owned properties). Payment in 
Government securities might be pro- 
vided for, but financing of such pur- 
chases through bank loans should be 
avoided, the writer maintains. The sup- 
ply of consumer goods could also be in- 
creased by obtaining foreign raw ma- 
terials on credit. 

All of the above methods should be 
used in proper proportion, it is asserted— 
balancing the negative controls with the 
constructive means of increasing the 
supply of goods. 


Methods, Functions, of Taxation 


Another economist * in discussing the 
same subject, calls attention to the fact 
that, while taxation as a means of re- 
ducing purchasing power may be effec- 
tive as regards individuals, in the econ- 
omy as a whole it may mean simply a 
transfer of purchasing power, unless the 
Government is in a position to use the 
proceeds to curtail the public debt. He 
describes the technique used by the State 
for financing a modern war by pointing 
out that the State must not only use 
taxation and loans, but must also restrict 
civilian production, spending and invest- 
ment, so as to leave the individual saver 
practically no other choice than to in- 
vest his savings in Government securi- 
ties, directly or through a savings insti- 
tution. The result is that while the 
individual saver must postpone the use 
of his savings, the State is spending them 
for him, but he still retains his right to 
use them after the war as soon as restric- 
tions are removed. The author comes to 
the conclusion that the State should use 
the surplus revenue from taxation to 
curtail the public debt or to extend 
credits for reconstruction purposes. 

In connection with the problems of 
excess purchasing power, the question of 
capital reconstruction comes in for a 
good deal of attention. There we find 
representatives of the classical theory 
that savings must be diverted into invest- 
ment in order to reconstruct German 
economy, and that investment should 
have first call. 

(Continued on p. 34) 


‘Professor Terhalle, in the Bankwirtschaft 
of May 15, 1943 
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Pharmaceutical Industry 
Is Expanding in Sweden 


ROM BEING A “HAVE-NOT” NA- 

TION, Sweden appears to have de- 
veloped into a “have” nation, so far asa 
pharmaceutical industry is concerned. 
Prior to the war the country was largely 
dependent on imports for supplies of raw 
materials and semimanufactured prod- 
ucts to meet an annual consumption of 
approximately 60,000,000 crowns (more 
than $28,000,000) in value. When war- 
time blockades restricted foreign sources, 
the Swedish chemical industry, led by 
AB. Bofors, internationally known muni- 
tions manufacturers, set out to overcome 
the loss by producing raw materials for 
pharmaceuticals. 

The Swedish chemical industry was 
engaged to a large degree before the 
war in refining imported raw materials. 
Owing to wartime restrictions on 
Swedish trade with the Western world 
and also to the difficulties of main- 
taining any trade at all with most 
European countries, the volume of 
Swedish imports has been cut to 
less than half their pre-war volume. 
Among the more important raw materials 
which were needed for pharmaceuticals 
and not available from foreign sources 
were acetylsalicylic acid to a volume of 
approximately 200 tons; barbituric acid, 
10 tons; boric acid, 20 tons; liquid paraf- 
fin, 200 tons; sodium bicarbonate, 100 
tons; bromides, 50 tons; iodides, 25 tons; 
and caffeine, 3 tons. The problem of 
producing domestically the needed mate- 
rials was worked out cooperatively by the 
chemical and pharmaceutical industries 
with the result that production of neces- 
sary medicinals has gone forward on a 
relatively satisfactory scale. 

Chemical Industries Co. (Centralbola- 
get for Kemiska Industrier) is an excel- 
lent example of a body organized to com- 
bat present supply difficulties. It is.a 
research center in which the collective 
experience of a number of the country’s 
biggest chemical industries has been put 
to work in a program of experimental 
production and distribution designed to 
result in better utilization of certain do- 
mestic products. 

The Swedish pharmaceutical industry 
has as one of its prime purposes the de- 
velopment of an export trade based en- 
tirely on production from domestic raw 
materials. The Astra Pharmaceutical 
Co. (AB. Astra Apotekarnas Kemiska 
Fabriker) , largest company of its kind in 
the country, recently organized a sub- 
Sidiary company, Distributions AB. Ke- 
miska Produkter, capitalized for 1,200,- 
000 crowns, whose sole purpose is the 
purchase, sale, and distribution of phar- 
maceutical and other chemical-techni- 
cal products. 





Based on a Report From HeErscHer 
V. JoHNson, American Minister, 


Stockholm, Sweden 


Prospects Bright 


Future prospects of a permanent Swed- 
ish pharmaceutical industry based on 
raw materials available within the coun- 
try appear bright. Sulfite alcohol is the 
principal raw material used in the man- 
ufacture of domestic pharmaceutical 
products, especially sulfonamides, etho- 
cain, barbituric acids, and ether. The 
pharmaceutical industry will be further 
strengthened by an increase in the pro- 
duction of low-priced sulphite alcohol. 
The degree to which it will grow as an ex- 
port industry lies within the realm of 
speculation. Germany would probably 
be in the market now or in the near fu- 
ture for any available surplus of medic- 
inals from nearby Sweden. 

Experiments in wood chemistry are to 
a great degree responsible for the prom- 
ising results so far accomplished in pro- 
ducing the raw materials on which this 
infant pharmaceutical industry is based. 
Some Swedish circles are said to see in 
the future a chemical industry based on 
wood and wood byproducts which will be 
able to compete on favorable terms with 
foreign chemical industries based on coal 
and petroleum. Almost 20,000,000 
crowns have already been invested in the 
wood-tar industry, and the Forest Own- 
ers Oil Co. recently appropriated an addi- 
tional 100,000 crowns for wood-tar 
research during the next year. 


Sulfonamide Preparations 


Sulfonamide preparations were among 
the first drugs that Sweden produced do- 
mestically. The principal substance used 
in the manufacture of the “sulfa” drugs 
is being produced by Bofors entirely from 
domestic raw materials. The Bofors 
method employs a distillate of coal tar, 
supplied by the gas works. This is re- 
acted with synthetic nitric acid, supplied 
by the Stockholm Super-Phosphate Co. 
This product is carried through the sul- 
fonamide synthesis involving use of 
chlorosulfonic acid, which is manufac- 
tured by the Reymersholm Co. from 
chlorine gas and sulfur trioxide. 

Two sulfonamide derivatives, sulfa- 
pyridine and sulfathiazole, which in 
some ways are said to be superior to ordi- 
nary sulfonamide, are being produced. 
The former is being manufactured with 
acetanilid and chlorosulfonic acid as the 
bases. . Sulfathiazole, using aminothi- 


azole together with acetanilid and chloro- 
sulfonic acid instead of aminopyridine, 
is being manufactured by a Swedish 
pharmaceutical factory, AB. Pharmacea, 
Stockholm, In this method monochlor- 
acetal and thiocarbimide are combined 
to obtain aminothiazole. The mono- 
chloracetal is being furnished by the cel- 
lulose industry, one of the really impor- 
tant links in Sweden’s industrial econ- 
omy. 

Sulfaguanidine, another sulfonamide 
preparation used for the treatment of 
bacillary dysentery, is also being manu- 
factured domestically by combining the 
sulfonamide radical with aminoguani- 
dine, which is obtained from calcium 
cyanamide which is, in turn, manufac- 
tured by the Stockholm Super-Phosphate 
Co. from carbide. 


Disinfectants, Anesthetics 


Chloroamine, which was developed for 
defense purposes as a neutralizing agent 
against mustard gas, is being used widely 
as a disinfectant. All the raw materials 
necessary for chloroamine, which is being 
produced by the Nobel Powder Co. (Bo- 
fors), were available locally before the 
war with the exception of toluol. 

“Lokastin,” a substitute for the dental 
anesthetic, procaine, has been developed 
by the Pharmacea Co. Based entirely 
on domestic raw materials, lokastin is 
said to be suitable for replacing procaine 
in practically all of its uses. It is at 
present being subjected to further tox- 
icological, physiological, and _ clinical 
tests. At the annual meeting of the 
Swedish Chemical-Industrial Association 
early this year, it was stated that possi- 
bilities exist for producing the anesthetic, 
ethocain (procaine), domestically. 

Ether is being produced from ethyl 
alcohol, and pharmaceutical collodion 
from nitro-cellulose, by the Bofors Co. 
The Mo & Domajé Co. produces chloro- 
form from ethyl alcohol. 

The barbituric-acid derivatives, of 
which Sweden consumes about 10 metric 
tons annually, can be produced domesti- 
cally, it is claimed, although in some 
cases cost of the necessary raw materials 
has been prohibitive. A shortage of ma- 
lonic acid has so far discouraged produc- 
tion of barbital, although the industry 
feels that monochloracetic acid, which 
is being produced for other purposes, 
should make it possible to produce this 
drug domestically. 

Acetylsalicylic acid is required to the 
amount of nearly 200 metric tons an- 
nually for febrifuges and preparations 
for the alleviation of headache, which 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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ARGENTINA 


RGENTINA continued to benefit 
economically through 1943 as a 
result of demands growing out of the 
war. Exports were up 22 percent in 
value over the preceding year. There 
was considerable disparity between the 
income of stock raisers and that re- 
ceived by grain farmers, but all branches 
of Argentina’s basic industries received 
ample to exceptional income. The live- 
stock industry was stabilized by the sign- 
ing of the meat contract for the United 
Nations. Guaranteed prices for grains 
and the use of large quantities for sub- 
stitute fuels offset to a degree crop 
losses and limited grain export markets. 
Manufacturing production reached 
higher levels than in the preceding year, 
largely as a result of reclaiming and 
repairing and the use of substitutes for 
unavailable equipment and raw mate- 
rials. Manufactured articles to a sub- 
stantially increased value were ex- 
ported. 

Import trade reflected the outstand- 
ing unfavorable effect of the war. 
Shrinkage of imports acted as a deter- 
rent to industry’s expansion and threat- 
ened its ability to maintain its existing 
rate of production. 

Total domestic sales in 1943 exceeded 
considerably those of the preceding year. 
All trade indexes were favorable. The 
financial position of the country con- 
tinued strong. Government deficits, 
however, accumulated. 

Mining production—not a major fac- 
tor in Argentine economy—declined. 
Crude petroleum production was main- 
tained at usual levels. 


Nore.—A fuller and more detailed review 
of economic conditions in Argentina in 1943, 
in mimeographed form, will be made avail- 
able upon request. Persons desiring it should 
address the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, Washington. 





Dock at La Plata, Argentina, 


\ 
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Prepared in American Republics 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, on basis of Eco- 
nomic Report from Harotp M. 
RanpaLi, First Secretary, U. S. 
Embassy, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Direct intervention in labor matters 
by the Government followed the assump- 
tion of power in June by the new ad- 
ministration, which also initiated a 
firmer policy of nationalization and Gov- 
ernment participation in industry, pub- 
lic utilities, communications, and trans- 
portation. 


Agricultural Situation 


Agriculture in 1943 experienced the 
most severe summer drought since 1917. 
The corn crop, normally about 8,000,000 
tons, sustained the greatest damage, al- 
though the sunflower-seed and peanut 
crops also suffered some _ reduction. 
Wheat and linseed were harvested early 
enough to escape the effects of the 
drought. 

A modified agricultural policy, adopted 
by the new administration, included the 
removal of the restrictions on agricul- 
tural production, the adoption of higher 
guaranteed minimum prices for Gov- 
ernment purchase of crops, and a uni- 
form reduction of 20 percent in all agri- 
cultural land rentals—both share and 
cash. 

The use of crops and agricultural by- 
products for fuel became more general 
in 1943. The continued decline of coal 
and fuel-oil imports and a lower domestic 
fuel-oil production necessitated further 
resort to substitutes. Although wood was 
the most widely used substitute, many 
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in 1943 


other products were employed. Corn 
had been burned extensively prior to 
1943, but the crop failure in that year, 
together with stocks of unmillable wheat 
and surplus linseed caused an increase in 
the use for fuel purposes of these two 
grains, as well as of linseed oil and al- 
most the entire national production of oi] 
cakes, 

Linseed oil proved to be such a Satis. 
factory substitute for fuel oil that the 
Argentine Government has set aside 
more than 1,000,000 tons of the seed to 
be crushed for use as fuel. Such utiliza- 
tion of linseed will reduce by about one- 
half the surplus available for export in 
1944. 

Other major agricultural developments 
during 1943 were the enforcement, in 
view of short crops, of export prohibj- 
tions on edible vegetable oils and oil- 
seeds; a record cotton crop of 108,000 
tons; a short sugarcane crop, which made 
it necessary to import 40,000 tons of 
sugar; increased tung-oil production; 
smaller crops cf pears and apples; and 
surplus yields of peaches and plums. 


Recovery From Drought Rapid 


The most important livestock develop- 
ment of 1943 was the renewal for 2 years 
of the meat contract which provides for 
the purchase by the United Kingdom, for 
the account of the United Nations. of the 
country’s surplus production of beef, 
mutton, pork, and meat byproducts. 
Retroactive to October 1, 1942, this con- 
tract runs to October 1, 1944, and estab- 
lishes somewhat higher prices for both 
canned and frozen meats. 

In general, marketing of cattle fell off 
during the year, as a result of the 
drought. Pastures had been affected late 
in 1942 and did not recover until the fol- 
lowing April. There was some liquida- 
tion of cattle because of poor pastures, 
and many more reached the market at 
lighter-than-usual weights. After the 
rains the need to restock pastures re- 
duced the supplies available for the 
“frigorificos.” However, by the end of 
the year recovery was general, and 1944 is 
expected to be as good a year for beef 
exports as was 1942. (Cattle population 
in 1942, reported in March 1943, was es- 
timated at 31,460,000. The last previous 
census, taken in 1937, showed 33,207,000 
head of cattle.) 

Expanded production of: pork and mut- 
ton in 1943 helped offset the smaller beef 
supplies, both production and exports of 
the former showing noteworthy in- 
creases. The slaughtering of both hogs 
and sheep in 1944 is expected to exceed 
that in the previous year. Poultry raisers 
also felt the effects of wartime demands, 
and higher prices for eggs and a lively 
export demand for frozen poultry pre- 
vailed. 
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The dairy industry made a quick re- 
covery, after the rains in March, from 
the effects of the drought, and by the end 
of the year exports of butter, cheese, and 
casein were substantially in excess of 
those of 1942. The United States was a 
particularly good market for cheese and 
casein, and butter exports went to widely 
scattered consuming areas. Efforts are 
under way to obtain further increases in 
the production of dairy products in 1944. 


Financial Position 


The highlights of Argentine finance, 
public and private, during 1943 were an 
increase in the deficit of the National 
Government as compared with 1942, a 
substantial growth in the public debt, 
increased activity in the securities mar- 
ket, the further accumulation of gold 
and exchange by the Central Bank, and 
the growth of deposits and reserves of 
commercial banks. 

Excluding the proceeds of bonds issued 
to finance regular expenditures, the defi- 
cit of the National Government amount- 
ed to an estimated 672,900,000 pesos in 
1943 as compared with 524,200,000 pesos 
in 1942. Steps to prevent the recurrence 
in 1944 of a large deficit have been taken 
through the levying of new taxes and in- 
creasing the rates of several existing 
taxes. 

Data on the movement of the public 
debt have not been made public, but in 
view of the above-mentioned deficit and 
of other published information it can be 
concluded that there was a substantial 
increase. 

Stock-market activity was at a level 
substantially above that of 1942. Total 
transactions on the Buenos Aires Stock 
Exchange in 1943 amounted to 2,155,600,- 
000 pesos as contrasted with 1,573,600,000 
pesos in 1942, an increase of about 37 per- 
cent. Transactions in shares repre- 
sented a relatively small portion of the 
total, about 15 percent, but were more 
than double such transactions in 1941. 
During 1943 offerings of Argentine Gov- 
ernment bonds and Treasury bills to- 
taled 2,730,000,000 pesos, and Provin- 
cial offerings totaled 59,500,000 pesos. In 
addition, the money market provided 
108,600,000 pesos in capital for new cor- 
porations and joint stock companies. 

The Central Bank’s gold and exchange 
holdings increased by more than 50 per- 
cent or from 2,096,000,000 pesos at the 
end of 1942 to 3,200,000,000 pesos at the 
end of 1943. 

The inflationary effect of the purchase 
of so large an amount of gold and ex- 
change was cushioned by the open-mar- 
ket operations of the Central Bank, which 
included the periodic offering to the com- 
mercial banks of the country of cer- 
tificates of participation in certain Gov- 
ernment obligations held by the Central 
Bank. Purchase of these certificates by 
commercial banks not only afforded em- 
ployment for their funds, but it absorbed 
part of their balances with the Central 
Bank, thereby reducing their lending 
power. 


Domestic Business Active 


Available statistical data on the do- 
mestic business situation in Argentina 
584622—44——_-2 
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Busy street in Argentina’s capital. 


indicate that 1943 showed a slight im- 
provement over 1942, which was a satis- 
factory year. Although by the end of the 
year some shortages were developing, the 
supply of consumer goods in the market 
appeared to be ample for the ‘increased 
demands of the buying public. 

Price and ration controls were insti- 
tuted, but in the main they dealt with 
special articles and were limited in their 
effects. The only two seriously affect- 
ing the public directly were those ration- 
ing gasoline and rubber goods. There 
were temporary seasonal shortages of 
certain foods, such as sugar and potatoes, 
but they did not cause distress. 

Domestic production was sufficient to 
meet most of the country’s needs and 
provide some surplus for export. Indica- 
tions of the generally prosperous domes- 
tic trade are discernible in the reports 
of clearing-house operations, railway 
revenues, real property sales, and the 
stock and bond markets. 


Foreign Trade 


Demands of the nations at war deter- 
mined in large measure the composition 
of Argentina’s 1943 export trade. Ton- 
nage of exports was only slightly lower 
than in 1942, while values were 22 per- 
cent higher. On the other hand, both 
volume and value of imports fell off no- 
ticeably, 18 percent and 26 percent, re- 
spectively. The following table indicates 
the changes in foreign trade which took 
place: 





Exports | Imports 
— a eer 
| Volume | Value | Volume | Value 
| Thou- | Thou- | 
| sands of | Millions | sands of | Millions 
| metric | of | metric of 
| tons pesos | tons pesos 
1442 5, 321 1, 789 | 4, 516 1, 274 
a | 5, 304 2,185 | 3,699 2 








Total values increased in all six of the 
major classifications of Argentine ex- 
ports, which include the products of the 
agricultural, livestock, forest, mining, 


hunting and fishing, and manufacturing 
industries. 

Pastoral products in 1943 accounted for 
53 percent of total export values, while 
agricultural products represented 23 per- 
cent, as compared with 61 percent and 22 
percent, respectively, in the preceding 
year. The value of the 1943 exports of 
manufactured goods, 424,139,000 pesos, 
represented an 82-percent increase over 
the 1942 figure, but the physical volume 
was 27 percent lower than in 1942. Ex- 
ports of manufactured goods continued 
to occupy the significant place in the 
country’s foreign trade which they had 
attained during the war years. The 
value of such exports in 1943 represented 
19 percent of the value of total exports 
as compared with 13 percent in the pre- 
ceding year. 

In contrast to the export picture, the 
outstanding development in the import 
trade was the serious decline in both vol- 
ume and value of such important goods 
as iron and steel, machinery and ve- 
hicles, nonferrous metals, rubber and its 
manufactures, and textiles. Imports in 
all of these groups fell off at least 30 
percent in value and 40 percent in vol- 
ume, rubber and machinery imports 
showing the most serious reductions. 

Direction of trade during the year un- 
derwent some noteworthy changes. Bra- 
zil became the principal source of im- 
ports, moving up from third place, which 
it had occupied in 1942. Next in order 
were the United Kingdom and the United 
States, which had ranked second and 
first, respectively, in 1942. Other chief 
suppliers were Sweden, India, Chile, and 
Switzerland, in that order. The Union of 
South Africa, in eleventh place, was, 
however, third as a market for Argen- 
tina’s exports, having replaced Brazil in 
this position. The latter country was 
fourth. 

~As in 1942, the United Kingdom in 
1943 was the principal buyer of Argentine 
exports, increasing its purchases sub- 
stantially. The United States, on the 
other hand, while remaining in second 
place, decreased its purchases somewhat. 
Latin American countries provided the 
other principal markets for Argentine ex- 
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Argentine wool awaiting shipment 


ports. In Europe, Sweden and Spain 
were the only countries taking substan- 
tial amounts of Argentine products. 


Industry Meets Problems 


The physical output of Argentine in- 
dustry during 1943 is believed to have 
equaled, at least, that of the preceding 
year. Value of production, under the in- 
fluence of higher raw-materials prices in 
a market where demand exceeded supply, 
surpassed the estimated 1942 total of 
7,000,000,000 pesos. 

Indexes for both industrial employ- 
ment and wages paid rose during the 
year, though there were seasonal fluctu- 
ations. The wage index showed a greater 
gain than the employment index, as it 
had in the preceding year, and was well 
above that of 1942. 

A trend toward greater diversification 
in manufacturing in 1943 reflected the 
resourcefulness of industry in meeting 
domestic demands by utilizing reclaimed 
material and providing substitutes. This 
was true with respect to both consumer 
and producer goods. 

The development of capacity to pro- 
duce relatively complicated machinery, 
such as wire-drawing machinery, lathes, 
presses and other machine tools, fire brick 
acceptable for other than excessive tem- 
peratures, vehicles particularly tramcars 
and railway cars, as well as an increasing 
variety of replacement parts for indus- 
trial machinery, perhaps best illustrates 
the way in which Argentine industry 
moved to meet current shortages. 

Substitutes adopted included domestic 
pulp manufactured from cotton linters 
to replace the fine sulfite pulp pre- 
viously imported for the rayon industry. 
Sharply increased glass production made 
possible the substitution of glass for tin- 
plate containers for many retail prod- 
ucts, _ particularly foodstuffs. Other 
containers of moisture-proof cardboard, 
employing black sheet tops and bottoms, 
also replaced those of tin plate. Insu- 
lated copper wire was_ reclaimed, 
stripped, and re-covered. Stearic acid 


was employed in the manufacture of 
candles. Calcium carbide, nitrocellulose 
suitable for the manufacture of cellu- 
loid, film, and lacquers, nicotine sul- 
fate, and lithopone were produced in 
sizable quantities. 

The country’s requirements were rel- 
atively well satisfied in a number of lines 
of textiles, and in foodstuffs, certain 
metal manufactures, leather, glass, 
paper, and rubber products. 

There was intensified emphasis by the 
Government on the need for further 
broadening national industrial produc- 
tive capacity. Efforts toward national- 
ization of industry were observable dur- 
ing the year in the formation of joint 
Government-private enterprises, which 
mark an entirely new departure in Ar- 
gentina. One such company, formed to 
produce sulfur, already is operating, and 
others are contemplated for the produc- 
tion of zinc, iron and steel, synthetic 
rubber, and heavy chemicals. 

Mining production increased some- 
what in the rare and strategic minerals, 
particularly tungsten, but decreased 
sharply in zinc, lead, and—to a lesser 
extent—tin. This decrease was due 
partly to the exhaustion of known de- 
posits, as in the case of tin, and partly 
to the need for additional equipment. 

Production of crude petroleum in- 
creased by slightly over 1,000,000 barrels 
to 24,900,000 barrels. Exploitation of 
new fields was retarded by the acute 
shortage of drilling and other oil-well 
equipment. 

Coal production was negligible, and 
imports continued small, amounting to 
20 percent of normal requirements. 
During the year, 6,500,000 pesos were 
appropriated by the Federal Govern- 
ment for roads primarily to open up coal 
and mineral deposits. 


Labor Policy Revised 


Federal policy toward labor was re- 
vised after the accession, in June, of the 
new government, which announced three 
major objectives with respect to labor. 
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These involved the complete abstinence 
of labor from domestic or internationa] 
political activities, establishment of gq 
single Government-sponsored labor 
union, and the improvement of living 
conditions in general. Price controls— 
particularly the rent-control act—low- 
cost housing, family allowances, and 
credits for Government employees were 
instituted in pursuance of the third ob- 
jective. A Federal employment register 
was set up in July. Measures dealing 
with working conditions and minimum 
wages for certain industries and agricul- 
tural laborers were adopted. An indi- 
cation of the importance accorded to 
labor by the new government was the 
raising, in November, of the Nationa] 
Department of Labor to the status of qa 
Secretariat with representation in the 
Cabinet, and the centralizing in the Fed- 
eral Government of jurisdiction over al] 
labor matters. 


Transportation 


There were no outstanding develop- 
ments in Argentine maritime activities 
in 1943, except that the year ended with 
a record low for both incoming and out- 
going cargo. The State Merchant Fleet, 
in its second year of operation and com- 
prising 31 vessels of 205,556 deadweight 
tons, accounted for the greatest number 
of ships to enter Argentine ports and the 
second largest amount of cargo, or 950,- 
723 tons. Vessels of United Kingdom 
registry carried the largest tonnage of 
cargo, or 1,183,459 tons. United States 
ships were fifth in amount of cargo 
carried. 

Most important development in avia- 
tion during 1843 was a trend toward the 
increasing nationalization, and perhaps 
militarization, of air service. The year 
ended with the Army Aviation Command 
operating two domestic air lines. Six 
other lines were in operation, two of 
which are United States companies. 

The railways of Argentina were forced 
to cope with difficulties that have been 
mounting in the war years, namely, 
heavy movement of traffic, increasing op- 
erating costs, and shortage of equipment, 

About 70 percent of the country’s 
25.823 miles of track are privately owned, 
Gross revenues of these lines continued 
in 1943 their pronounced upward trend, 
but this was offset by rising costs of op- 
eration, so that the net financial position 
of the roads did not appear to be im- 
proved. 

A mission representing the British- 
owned lines remained in Argentina from 
October to January. Its members formed 
part of a joint commission which in- 
cluded high Government officials, and 
was set up to examine the entire railroad 
situation. No announcement of the 
commission’s findings has yet been made 
public. 

Activities of the State-owned railroads 
were largely centered on extension and 
completion of lines connecting Chile and 
Argentina, and on a road in Mendoza to 
tap the asphaltite and coal fields of that 
region. 

Increasing governmental control of 
telecommunications service was appar- 
ent during the year. In October a de- 
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cree was issued providing for the study 
of measures designed to replace within 
the shortest possible time all foreign em- 
ployees of telecommunications systems 
within the country with Argentine citi- 
gens. In December the naming of a com- 
mission to prepare plans for nationaliza- 
tion of telephone services was authorized. 


Public Works Limited 


The new government limited public- 
works operations in the interest of econ- 
omy. The program which originally had 
envisaged an expenditure for the year of 
224,000,000 pesos was restricted to the 
completion of the more immediately re- 
quired projects and of those already 
under way. These consisted of four ir- 
rigation projects, port and navigation 
works, sanitary systems of several im- 
portant cities, and national roads. Ex- 
penditures for 2,140 miles of road con- 
struction to a total of 87,500,000 pesos 
were projected. Total expenditures 
under the progam inaugurated 11 years 
ago thus reached a total of 730,000,000 
pesos in the construction of 40,500 miles 
of highways and roads. 


Customs Unions Studied 


Argentine commercial policy during 
1943 continued as in recent years, with 
emphasis on regional arrangements. 
Attention was directed to customs unions 
with contiguous countries. Agreements 
were reached with Chile and Paraguay 
with reference to the possible establish- 
ment of customs unions; discussions were 
held with Brazil, directed toward the 
possibility of formulating a new or re- 
vised trade treaty; and trade agreements 
were signed with Ecuador and Paraguay. 





Air Cargo Favored in Latin 
America, Report Says 


Transport conditions in the other 
Americas are more favorable to air ex- 
press and air cargo than are those in the 
United States. This is a conclusion in 
a report by F. H. Crozier, chief of the 
Research and Analysis Division of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. The report has 
been submitted as an exhibit for proceed- 
ings involving applications of a large 
number of companies for air routes to the 
other Americas. 

The report also concludes that local 
conditions in the other Americas are 
more favorable to transportation of cargo 
by air than are trunk-line conditions. 
The report deals chiefly with conditions 
in years immediately preceding Peari 
Harbor, before the war brought great 
changes in the nature of air traffic. 

In one year, on Latin American trunk- 
line operations, express accounted for 
5.05 percent of pound-miles. Latin 
American local operations showed 10.34 
percent of pound-miles were express. On 
the other hand, combined United States 
domestic operations showed only 2.32 
percent of pound-miles were express. 

But when the operations of TACA, a 
company which handles many short- 
haul operations in Central America and 
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the Caribbean area, are considered, it is 
found that in one year 60.73 percent of 
pounds carried were cargo, according to 
the report. 

The great variety of goods practical 
for shipment by plane is indicated in an 
analysis of express shipments originating 
at Quito, Ecuador; Lima, Peru; La Paz, 
Bolivia; and Santiago, Chile—contained 
in a docket filed by Pan-American-Grace 
Airways. The following are percentages 
of the total number of these shipments 
represented by different products: 

Cut flowers, 7.8 percent; newspapers, 
7.2 percent; medicine and pharmaceuti- 
cal products, 15.8 percent; samples, 7.8 
percent; spare parts, 3.6 percent; docu- 
ments and common papers, 3.9 percent; 
printed matter, 5.8 percent; films, 9.7 
percent; valuable shipments, gold, plat- 
inum, currency, etc., 21.5 percent; tex- 
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tiles, 1.2 percent; foodstuffs, 1.0 percent; 
clothing and personal effects, 2.8 per- 
cent; leather goods, 0.5 percent; and mis- 
cellaneous, 11.4 percent. 

Under “miscellaneous” are found such 
diversified items as dental plates, photo- 
graphs, medical instruments, airplane 
parts, diamonds, blueprints, maps, 
phonograph records, X-ray tubes, beauty 
preparations, eyeglasses, glue, plants, 
baby chicks, newspaper mats, writing 
utensils, tobacco, and watches. 





Because the drive to collect beeswax in 
Tanganyika Territory was successful, 
registered manufacturers of floor, furni- 
ture, and shoe polish in Great Britain are 
receiving sufficient materials to permit 
an increase in output shortly, the South 
African press reports. 
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Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Balance of Payments for 1943 Shows 
Large Excess of Receipts.—An estimate 
of Argentina’s balance of international 
payments for 1943, contained in the 1943 
annual report of the Central Bank of the 
Argentine Republic, shows an excess of 
receipts over payments of 1,181,000,000 
pesos. This figure compares with esti- 
mated net receipts of 503,000,000 pesos in 
1942 and 480,000,000 pesos in 1941. The 
principal factors in the increase in 1943 
of 678,000,000 pesos in net receipts were 
increases of 366,000,000 pesos in the value 
of exports and 94,000,000 pesos in re- 
ceipts from freight and port dues; and 
decreases of 266,000,000 pesos in the 
value of imports, 113,000,000 pesos in 
remittances for public-debt service and 
on foreign capital invested in Argentina, 
and 196,000,000 pesos in receipts of new 
capital. The latter development was the 
result of an exchange regulation of April 
20, 1943, which placed the inflow of capi- 
tal under complete control of the Central 
Bank. 

The Central Bank’s estimates of the 
balance of payments in 1941, 1942, and 
1943 are as follows: 


{In millions of pesos at official buying rate] 








Item 1941 | 1942 11943 
oe ae a ——|——|—_ 
a .|2, 003 2, 105/2, 343 
Exports. - ---- — |1, 533) 1, 690) 2, 056 
Balance on capital movements and | 
other funds abroad _-_-------.. .| 325) 235) 39 
Freight and port expenses - - --- 55| 111) 205 
Miscellaneous - - --- - -- on, ea SS 
Payments. ---- Pitetiens ..---|1, 506) 1, 567/1, 216 
Imports - - --- “m 1, 0861, 063) 797 


Public debt services _--- 
Government expenditures (includ- | 
ing armaments) - - - -- , 1h 24 26 
Financial services of private enter- 
prises and public utilities 267 
Miscellaneous. . --.-.-.---.-- rd ere 2ti 
I iviede apes : 497) 53/1, 127 
Net gold imports by private 
parties __. Sai -—1) -—4 
Public-debt repatriation —21|—103|—144 
Private-debt repatriation ‘ —32)-_. 
Adjustments of commercial indebt- | | 
edness and sundry balances 5} 104) 198 
Net balance. ---- ° -| 480) 503}1, 181 


j ' 


138; 153) 122 





‘ Provisional figures. 


These excesses of receipts are reflected 
in increases in gold and exchange hold- 
ings of the Government, the Central 
Bank, and banks authorized to deal in 
exchange which in 1943 increased by 
1,298,000,000 pesos. These holdings 
totaled 3,766,400,000 pesos ($1,121,553,- 
000 at the official buying rate of ex- 
change) at the end of 1943 and included 
3,117,000,000 pesos in net holdings of the 
Central Bank, 285,000,000 pesos in gold 
and exchange against which custody 
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certificates of gold and exchange had 
been issued, and 364,000,000 pesos in 
holdings of commercial banks. 

The total on December 31, 1943, was 
divided as follows: 








Holdings Value 
Pesos 
Gold: 
At home 1, 091, 300 
Abroad... 1, 760, 100 
Exchange: 
Blocked pounds. -- 1 713, 900 
Other blocked currencies 2 41,000 
Free Currencies: 
Dollars 243, 600 
Others__. 21,500 
Total__ 3, 766, 400 
1 The Bank of England has guaranteed the Argentine 


Central Bank against exchange losses. 
2 Debit position. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Export Tax Fixed for Agricultural Ex- 
ports During 1944.—The export tax of 
0.02 paper peso per 100 kilograms on 
wheat, linseed, corn, oats, barley, rice, 
millet, birdseed, sunflower seeds, peanuts, 
turnips, rice, and residues of grain con- 
taining more than 50 percent grain base, 
was continued in force for the year 1944, 
by Argentine decree No. 12,445 of Oc- 
tober 28, 1943, published in the Boletin 
de la Direcci6n Aduanas in December. 
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In Buenos Aires 


Our cover picture this week 
serves as an illustration for the 
feature article beginning on page 
8, under the title “Argentina in 
1943”—a review of the economic 
and commercial developments in 
the great River Plate Republic last 
year. 

The structure that dominates 
this picture is the ornate and im- 
pressive Capitol of Argentina. The 
photograph is from the files of the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. 
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Bolivia 
Exchange and Finance 


Budgetary Surplus Reported for 
1943.—The Minister of Finance of Bolivia 
has announced that revenue and ex. 
penditure accounts for the fiscal year 
1943, including the supplementary 3- 
month period to March 31, 1944, were 
closed with a surplus of 20,000,000 bolivi- 
anos (about $476,000). Complete de- 
tails have not been announced. 


Brazil 


Transport and Communication 


Radio Station to Resume Operations,— 
The recent revival of a new transmis- 
sion line under the name of Radio Pan- 
Americana now makes a total of 11 in the 
Province of Sao Paulo, Brazil. This is 
the second exception that has been made 
to the decree providing that any radio 
station that suspends activities may not 
resume broadcasting until the total 
number of transmission stations has been 
reduced to 5. This law was enacted be- 
cause the broadcasting field is over- 
crowded in the Province. 

Railway Extension.—Progress is being 
made on the extension of the Sao Paulo- 
Parana Railway in Brazil to the Para- 
guayan border. The station at Maracaju 
was expected to be inaugurated on April 
25, as well as six intermediary stations 
along the completed 96-mile section, be- 
tween Campo Grande and Maracaju. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Onions: Imports From the United 
States Subject to General License.— 
Onions in their natural state when pro- 
duced in and imported from the United 
States are to be imported into Canada 
under general permit G—2400 effective 
April 4, 1944, according to a customs 
memorandum published by the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue, Ottawa, on 
April 4. 

Special import permits continue to be 
required for each importation of such 
onions when produced in countries other 
than the United States. 

Palm Kernels: Duty and Taz Free— 
Palm kernels which are to be imported 
into Canada in substantial quantities to 
be crushed into vegetable oils and feed- 
stuffs needed to meet the domestic re- 
quirements are to be accorded duty- 
free and tax-free entry from any source, 
effective April 1, 1944, by an order in 
council creating a new tariff item (114A). 

Formerly imports were subject to vary- 
ing specific rates of duty, the war ex- 
change tax of 10 percent ad valorem and 
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the special excise tax of 3 percent ad 
valorem. 

Generators for Generating Electric 
Power for Lighting Grain Elevators 
Granted Entry at Reduced Rate of Duty 
for Temporary Period.—Imports into 
Canada of electric generators for gen- 
erating electric power for lighting grain 
elevators during the period March 1, 
1944, to February 28, 1945, are to be 
dutiable at 10 percent ad valorem when 
imported under the intermediate and 
general tariffs and free when imported 
under the British preferential tariff, un- 
der an order in council which established 
a new tariff item (409Q) according to a 
customs Memorandum published by the 
Department of National Revenue, Ot- 
tawa, on March 31. 

The electric generators for lighting 
grain elevators covered by the new tariff 
item ordinarily would be dutiable upon 
importation from the United States at 
the trade-agreement rate of 25 percent 
ad valorem. Imports under the inter- 
mediate and general tariffs are dutiable 
at 3313 percent ad valorem and 37} per- 
cent ad valorem respectively, and free 
under the British preferential. 

The above new rate of 10 percent is 
the rate currently applicable to similar 
imports from the United States when for 
farm purposes only. 

The Minister of Finance reported that 
it would be in the best interests of Cana- 
dian industry to accord generators used 
in equipping plants for lighting grain 
elevators in areas where hydropower is 
not available the same tariff treatment 
as is accorded generators used for gen- 
erating electric power for farm purposes 
only. 

Additional Agricultural, Vegetable, 
and Wood Products Added to List of 
Commodities Subject to Export Permit.— 
Specified field-crop and vegetable seeds, 
vegetable protein feeds, and wood prod- 
ucts may nat be exported from Canada 
to any destination on or after April 1, 
1944, except under permit, according to 
a customs memorandum published by 
the Department of National Revenue, 
Ottawa, on March 31. 

The seed varieties designated are 
borecole or Kale, broccoli (sprouting), 
brussels sprouts, celeriac, chewing’s fes- 
cue, cress, eggplant, endive, kohlrabi, 
leek, crested dogtail, parsley, salsify, 
sorghum, vetch, and watermelon; the 
grasses designated are reed canary, 
rough stock meadow, rye, sudan, and tall 
oat. Other commodities are palm ker- 
nel, peanut, rapeseed and sunflowerseed 
oil cake meal; and mill waste, sawdust, 
and hog fuel when exported from the 
Province of British Columbia. 


Transport and Communication 


Free Port for Quebec Proposed.—The 
creation of a free port for the harbor of 
Quebec was discussed recently by citi- 
zens of that Canadian city. The geo- 
graphical position of this port and its 
location at the terminus of an important 
route between Canada and foreign ports 
was given as a reason for the petition 
sent to Ottawa, addressed to the Govern- 
ment of Canada, making this request. 
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Post-War Highway Construction.—A 
post-war highway-construction  pro- 
gram to increase the main provincial- 
highways system from 3,800 to 6,000 
miles, is being planned by Alberta, Can- 
ada. The estimated expenditure will 
be $83,000,000, states the foreign press. 
An extensive road program over a 15- 
year period calls for a total expenditure 
of $12,000,000. 


Chile 


Transport and Communication 


Water-Transport Improvements. —A 
comprehensive inspection was made re- 
cently by officials of the provincial gov- 
ernment of Cuatin Province, Chile, of 
the construction work being done at 
Lake Villarica to facilitate the transpor- 
tation of lumber from the mountains 
to the railway terminus at Villarica. 
Truck and oxcart have been the only 
transportation facilities to handle this 
traffic because of the lack of loading 
and unloading facilities at the terminus. 
Besides the piers being built at Villarica, 
dredging of the River Queule and chan- 
neling of the river at Puerto Saavedra, 
are improvements being made in Cuatin 
Province. 
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China 


Transport and Communication 


Bridge Construction in Manchuria.— 
The Japanese are reported to have con- 
structed three bridges across the Sun- 
gari River in Manchuria, one near 
Yungki and two near Harbin. 

The railway bridge of the old Chinese 
Eastern Railway which was constructed 
many years ago is still being used. The 
latest bridge built by the Japanese re- 
portedly is a large, modern bridge of 
stone, concrete, and steel, which spans 
the Sungari River immediately to the 
south of the city of Yungki. 


Colombia 


Economic Conditions 


Business conditions in Colombia con- 
tinued on the upgrade during March, 
despite the uncertain political and labor 
situation. Rising market demands and 
more plentiful supplies of raw materials 
from abroad combined to place man- 
ufacturing industries and wholesale and 
retail trade in a better position than for 
some time past. The notable increase in 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


A British View of Certain Aspects of the Post-War Trade Framework 


Production and trade cannot be put in a straitjacket. The real problem 
is to combine independence, enterprise, and initiative with such measures 
of control as are needed to prevent persistent overproduction. Adequate 
information on production, stocks, prices, and potential_markets will go 
a long way to help. The first task of an international economic council 
should be the collection and marshalling of adequate statistical and other 


On the question of international payments, the Federation of British 
Industries insists that any new exchange scheme must be bound up with 
the proper functioning of the machinery of world trade and commerce. 
It envisages the continuance of certain British exchange restrictions and 
import controls, and it is clear that no commitments on international ex- 
change problems should be allowed to conflict with a policy of full em- 


Here is one of the crucial points in the international trade position. It 
is not always realized that if a country has a surplus of imports, it not 
only has additional goods available for sale in its markets, but it also 
has less money available for expenditure at home. The reason is that 
the money used to pay for these imports is abstracted from circulation 


An uncorrected export surplus means that the country concerned has 
a larger volume of active money and a smaller supply of goods. There- 
fore a country with a persistent import surplus is liable to experience un- 
employment, and is tempted to resort to import restriction as the most 
obvious cure. A country with a persistent erport surplus may find itself 
plunging into the familiar experience of the vicious spiral of prices, wages, 
and costs, coupled with speculation and other symptoms which accompany 
inflation. Pre-war experience, both in Britain and in the United States, 
on the whole substantiates this diagnosis 

It is therefore most important that world trade should in the long 
run be balanced at the highest possible level. Temporary inequalities 
do no harm, and it is the duty of the world monetary system to take care 
of them. But no country, in the interest either of itself or its neighbors, 
can tolerate a persistent import or export surplus. The task of the future 
is to achieve this long-term balance, without at the same time reducing 


(From a recent article by Norman Crump, financial editor of the Sunday Times, 
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French Economy Suffering 
at Hands of Nazis 


In fear of the approaching in- 
vasion, the Germans in France 
have already started “scorched 
earth” tactics, according to the 
French Press and Information 
Service, New York. French fac- 
tories are being dismantled, says 
this recent report, livestock herded 
into cattle cars, and automobiles 
as well as bank accounts are being 
requisitioned. 

Loot which the Germans have 
grabbed in this recent foray is 
listed in the report as: 2,500 tons 
of aluminum, 7,000 tons of sulfuric 
acid, 3,000 tons of furniture, 6,000 
tons of shoes, 1,350 tons of wheat, 
and 40,000 head of cattle. 
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imports was generally ascribed to the 
easing of export controls in the United 
States and resulted in a marked improve- 
ment in the supplies of building mate- 
rials. The labor situation, however, was 
relatively less favorable, having been 
marked by several strikes of considerable 
importance throughout the country. 


AGRICULTURE 


Wheat and barley seeding in the “Sa- 
vanna” region near Bogota was reported 
practically completed, and much of the 
planting was up to a good stand because 
of light rainfall. Reports of continued 
dry weather in the principal agricultural 
regions of the country, however, indi- 
cated that heavier rainfall would be re- 
quired to avert serious crop damage. 

The new agency of the Industrial and 
Mining Credit Bank, organized to ad- 
minister the funds advanced by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of the United States 
for the improvement of Colombian agri- 
culture, was expected to begin operations 
in the near future. Several agricultural 
experts and technicians were due to ar- 
rive from the United States to assist in 
the organization and planning of this 
work. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Negotiations for the establishment of 
a tire factory near Bogota progressed 
favorably. The installation of the ma- 
chinery was expected to be completed 
during April and completion of con- 
struction of the buildings was anticipated 
by July. The company (known as “In- 
dustria Colombiana de Liantas’’) is 
capitalized as 3,000,000 pesos (approxi- 
mately $1,500,000). The enterprise will 
utilize Colombian rubber in the man- 
ufacture of its products, the output of 
which is expected to reach 200 tires 
daily late in 1944 or early in 1945. 

Other new manufacturing enterprises 
included the proposed establishment of 
plants for the manufacture of textiles 
from fique fibers and for the production 
of vegetable oils and lard in the Depart- 
ment of Bucaramanga. 
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MINING 


The Colombian Miners’ Association 
has formally requested the Ministry of 
Finance to moderate the existing legisla- 
tion under which mining companies are 
required to invest from 10 to 20 percent 
of their gross production in National 
Economic Defense bonds. The Associa- 
tion also discussed with the Ministry 
their problem relating to the scarcity of 
mining equipment and supplies, and 
their desire to obtain higher prices for 
gold and silver. 

Crude-oil productiton in February to- 
taled more than 1,666,000 barrels, and 
exploratory work continued at an accel- 
erated rate throughout the month. The 
Colombian Government has placed the 
proposed revision of petroleum legisla- 
tion in the hands of a special committee 
of the Council of State for revision and 
ultimate submission to the next regular 
session of Congress, which is scheduled to 
convene on July 20, 1944. The govern- 
ment has also expanded its program of 
sending Colombian students and engi- 
neers to the United States for technical 
and administrative training. Recent oil- 
concession contracts have incorporated a 
clause for the payment of an additional 
royalty of one-half of 1 percent to pro- 
vide funds for this training. 


LABOR AND WAGES 


A strike of bus operators in Bogota 
affected all transportation except by 
streetcar for a period of 4 days. Bus 
and truck drivers in the Department of 
Caldas called a general strike in protest 
against the allocation of tires. A con- 
sumers’ strike in Cali, which took the 
form of nonpayment of electric-light 
bills in protest against the rates charged, 
was reported to have become city-wide. 
Busses and taxis suspended service, nu- 
merous business firms closed their doors, 
and practically all economic activities 
were paralyzed. Following official inter- 
vention, however, the strike was ter- 
minated and negotiations were initiated 
looking toward the municipal purchase 
and operation of the electric-light plant. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Building activities in Bogota continued 
at a high level, contracts for a total value 
of more than 2,000,000 pesos having been 
granted during February. The more-im- 
portant construction projects included a 
modern 14-story office building and sev- 
eral machine shops in Bogota. During 
March the Board of Directors of the Mu- 
nicipal Development Fund appropri- 
ated more than 2,000,000 pesos for the 
construction of sewer systems, aqueducts, 
and hospitals during the coming year. 
Colombia’s largest brewing enterprise 
approved the construction of seven ad- 
ditional plants, located in various cities, 
including Bucaramanga, Girardot, 
Ibague, and Manizales. Construction is 
expected to be carried on during the next 
2 or 3 years, with a budget of approxi- 
mately 7,000,000 pesos. 

Highway-construction projects. in- 
cluded the announcement by the De- 
partment of Cundinamarca of a 4-year 
building program, involving the expendi- 
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ture of more than 4,000,000 pesos. The 
program includes the completion of 
highways now under construction and 
the building of new highways and con- 
necting links between the municipalities 
of the Department. 

Freight-Rate Increase Proposed 
Freight and passenger traffic on Colom- 
bia’s railroads continued at capacity ley- 
els during March. The Bogota Chambery 
of Commerce, in reply to an inquiry from 
the Council of National Railroads, ex- 
pressed its disapproval of proposed in- 
creases in freight rates in view of the in- 
flationary effect such action would have 
on prices and the satisfactory revenue 
position of the railroads in 1942 and 1943. 
The railroad authorities contended, how- 
ever, that the extraordinary expendi- 
tures for maintenance made it necessary 
to obtain some increase in freight rates, 
but that these would be applied to com- 
modities which would least affect the cost 
of living. 


Transport and Communication 


Highway Construction —The Highway 
Division of the Department of Cundi- 
namarca, Colombia, elaborated a plan 
during March for the expenditure of 
4,041,000 pesos for the completion of its 
network of highways. The plan calls for 
construction over a period of 4 years, 
and includes the completion of the roads 
in process of building, the completion of 
roads to connect all the municipalities of 
Cundinamarca, and the completion of a 
connecting system of roads to shorten 
roundabout distances. 

Information received from Medellin 
it is stated, indicates that the Depart- 
ment of Antioquia contemplates the 
spending of 1,700,000 pesos in the con- 
struction of highways during 1944. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Hog Lard: Sanitary Requirements 
Temporarily Modified.—The importation 
of hog lard into Colombia, up to a quan- 
tity not exceeding 1,690 metric tons, has 
been authorized by an Executive decree 
effective for a period of 6 months from 
March 29, 1944. This decree suspended 
the provisions of Resolution No. 102 of” 
May 25, 1932, which established stand- 
ards for imported hog lard. Imports of 
lard under this authorization, however, 
must be accompanied by a certificate of 
purity, issued by an authorized agency in 
the country of origin, and meet the fol- 
lowing specifications: fusion tempera- 
ture, 30° to 46° C.; iodine number (Wije), 
from 46° to 70° C.; refractive index at 60° 
C., 1.4500 to 1.4610; saponification num- 
ber, 190 to 203; residue, not greater than 
one-half percent; acidity index, not 
greater than 1.2 percent. 

Exportation of Foodstuffs Prohibited— 
The exportation from Colombia of all 
foodstuffs customarily used for domestic 
consumption, except coffee and bananas, 
was prohibited by Resolution No. 205 of 
the Ministry of National Economy, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of April 9, 
1944. This action was designed to con- 
serve domestic supplies of these products. 
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Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


Economic conditions in Cuba during 
March 1944 continued at the satisfactory 
levels of the immediately preceding 
months. The 1944 sugar-girnding sea- 
son was in full swing, with all mills in 
operation, and the money put into cir- 
culation as a result was reflected in a 
strong business movement. Government 
and private construction activities 
reached record proportions. The volume 
of exports was the largest for any month 
since Cuba’s entry into the war and, in 
general, the tempo of business activity 
was maintained at an unusually accel- 
erated pace. 

The continued improvement in general 
economic conditions was reflected in 
Government revenue collections, as well 
as in other indexes of a financial nature; 
March Habana bank clearings, for in- 
stance, were the largest recorded since 
the Habana Clearing House was estab- 
lished in April 1921. 

Building construction reached new 
high levels, stimulated by the large num- 
ber of Government projects as well as 
projects for the construction of dwellings, 
apartment houses, and other private 
buildings. Deliveries of cement during 
the month were of record proportions 
and far beyond the local cement produc- 
tion. Cement stocks as a result have 
dwindled to near the vanishing point. 
Private building contractors complained 
about the increasing absorption of sup- 
plies of cement in Government projects 
and there was extensive discussion of the 
desirability of importing additional 
quantities of cement from the United 
States. 

Electrical-energy output during the 
month under review increased in the 
principal categories, aS compared with 
the same month of the preceding year. 

Unfavorable developments during 
March included increased pressure on 
prices ceilings, which in some cases had 
to be raised, and continued demands on 
the part of labor for higher wage scales. 
Industrial output in some branches con- 
tinued to be hampered by raw-material 
shortages. 

Foop SITUATION 


The food situation was reasonably good 
despite definite scarcities with respect to 
livestock products. These scarcities were 
caused partly by the drought and partly 
by price disputes. The metropolitan dis- 
trict of Habana experienced frequent 
meatless days, and the distribution of 
condensed milk was less than half as 
large as the demand. Supplies were ade- 
quate, however, in the case of cereals, 
beans, lard, vegetable oils, vegetables, and 
fruits. Because of larger purchasing 
power, the adequacy of nutrition in Cuba 
is improved over pre-war years, a factor 
contributing to rapid stock disappear- 
ance and consequent scarcities. 

Rice imports were principally from the 
United States and Ecuador, and total 
receipts were about 25 percent in excess 
of consumption. Imports of lard were 
somewhat less than current consump- 
tion, but large stocks compensated for 
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the deficit. Butter and cheese supplies 
were below current demand. 


PRICE CONTROL 


Ceiling-price adjustments made dur- 
ing the past month by the Office of Price 
Regulation and Supply included a pre- 
mium of 1 cent per bottle for pasteurized 
milk over raw milk, and elimination of 
seasonal price reductions for retail beef 
heretofore scheduled for late 1944. For 
both products, the concessions were 
granted only after refusal by Habana 
processors to continue production and 
distribution if prices were not raised to 
cover their increased costs. In response 
to demands of producers who threaten to 
stop completely their already restricted 
milk deliveries, a possible increase in the 
ceiling price for condensed milk was 
being considered. 

The Cuban Government during the 
month issued a decree which in effect 
extended rent-control legislation about 
to expire. Maximum rents will be those 
existing on March 29, 1944, which may 
not be raised until 1 year from the de- 
cree’s promulgation and then only at the 
rate of not more than 10 percent per 
annum. 

Increasing purchasing power resulting 
from sugar-crop wage payments is add- 
ing daily to price-enforcement problems. 
Violation of ceiling prices is prevalent for 
rice, beans, onions, and charcoal. The 
situation is particularly serious outside 
the city of Habana. For most foodstuffs, 
specific price maximums are applicable 
only to Habana. 


LABOR 


Labor elements were active in ex- 
pressing dissatisfaction with present 
wage scales and in agitating for in- 
creased wages and salaries. Among 
those branches of Cuban economy which 
were most vociferous in this regard, in 
addition to Government employees, were 
workers in the railway and telephone 
services and in baking and other indus- 
tries. Bank employees also were active 
in unionizing, and the employees of the 
local tire factory took steps to organize 
a company syndicate which would be 
recognized by the company. The Min- 
istry of Labor approved an increase of 
30 percent in the wages paid to sorters 
and packers of leaf tobacco in the Par- 
tido Zone. 

AGRICULTURE 


The two outstanding features of Cu- 
ban agriculture during March were: (1) 
That it was the peak of the harvest of 
Cuba’s large 1944 sugar crop which is 
providing increased employment and 
purchasing power, and (2) that Cuba 
suffered another severe drought which 
damaged winter crops and was particu- 
larly injurious to pastures on which the 
beef and dairy industries depend almost 
entirely for feed. 

The weather was very dry. This is 
the second year in succession in which 
winter droughts have been abnormally 
severe. The rainfall in the four eastern 
provinces, which make up more than 80 
percent of the island, averaged a little 
better than half the normal January 
precipitation. In February and March 
rainfall was far below normal. 
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SUGAR 


The harvesting of Cuba’s very large 
1944 sugar crop was proceeding rapidly, 
and by the end of March about two- 
thirds of the crop had been harvested. 
Total production (including invert mo- 
lasses) will be equivalent to well over 
5,000,000 short tons with estimates vary- 
ing from 5,300,000 to 5,700,000 short tons, 
which would be Cuba’s third or fourth 
largest crop on record and would be by 
far the largest since 1930. The dry 
weather has facilitated harvesting oper- 
ations and has tended to increase the 
sucrose content of the cane, although 
the cane yields per acre are reduced 
slightly below earlier expectations. On 
April 1, the contract for the Defense 
Supplies Corporation purchase of Cuba’s 
surplus blackstrap molasses and alcohol 
was signed. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Total shipments of fresh vegetables 
were again substantially larger than a 
year ago, although remaining far below 
pre-war levels. March exports of toma- 
toes were the largest for that month 
since 1941. Favorable prices in New 
York have stimulated shipping despite 
existing handicaps. 

Fresh-fruit shipments from Habana 
consisted almost entirely of pineapples. 
The movement was large as compared 
to March shipments during most pre- 
vious years, but smaller than the record 
of almost 8,000,000 pounds shipped in 
March 1943. Bananas from eastern 
Cuba were exported in fair volume, but 
all other fruit shipments were season- 
ally small and of little commercial 
significance. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Owing chiefly to a heavy increase in 
invert and blackstrap molasses ship- 
ments, the volume of Cuba’s March ex- 
ports was almost double that of March 
1943, and was the largest for any single 
month since Cuba entered the war. 
Shipments of sugar and molasses ac- 
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counted for 51 percent and 34 percent, 
respectively, of the total, with chrome 
and manganese ores (9 percent) and 
sugar sirups and concentrates (4 per- 
cent) accounting for the bulk of the re- 
mainder. 

Imports increased by more than 25 
percent, compared with March 1943, as a 
result of heavier receipts of rice, coke 
and coal, iron and steel, and lumber and 
other wood products. Leading imports 
from the United States were coal and 
coke, rice, wheat flour, iron and steel 
products, and lumber, and those from 
other countries included rice, beans and 
chickpeas, nitrates, quebracho, tallow, 
and garlic. 

LEGISLATION 


The regular session of Congress which 
was scheduled to begin on March 20 had 
not convened by the end of the month 
because of a lack of quorum. 

Despite the inactivity of Congress, 
several measures were enacted by decree 
during March. Decrees were promul- 
gated freezing rents; regulating whole- 
sale and retail sales; increasing wages 
of musicians and of certain tobacco 
graders in the “Partido” zone; revising 
Cuban pharmacy regulations and imple- 
menting price-control measures apply- 
ing to pharmaceuticals and drugs; and 
establishing obligatory associations of 
commission and indent merchants, real- 
estate brokers, insurance brokers, law- 
yers, pharmacists, salesmen, coffee 
brokers, graduates of Habana Univer- 
sity’s professional schools, and barbers. 
Other decrees appropriated funds for ad- 
ditional public-works projects. 

A decree promulgated during the 
month under review requires all sugar 
companies operating in Cuba, within 30 
days, to register their stocks, bonds, and 
other securities on the Habana Stock 
Exchange and establish stock transfer 
offices in Cuba. 


Ecuador 


Exchange and Finance 


Preferential Exchange Rate Estab- 
lished for Ecuadoran Development Cor- 
poration.—The Central Bank of Ecuador 
has been authorized to purchase foreign 
currency drafts offered by the Ecuadoran 
Development Corporation at the same 
rates and under the same conditions as 
apply in the case of exchange sold by the 
Government, namely at 14 sucres per 
dollar as compared with 13.50 sucres 
paid to the general public. This step was 
taken, according to the decree, in order 
to afford the maximum benefits to the 
Corporation of funds received by it which 
consist largely of the proceeds of loans 
obtained in the United States and guar- 
anteed by the Ecuadoran Government. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sulfa Drugs Classified for Import 
Duty.—Sulfathiazol, sulfanilamide, sul- 
fadiazine, sulfapyridine, serenium and 
sulfaguemidine, vompressed or in pow- 
der, not combined or mixed with other 
substances, have deen classified under 
item 374h of the Ecuadoran tariff dutia- 
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ble at 8 percent ad valorem, by decree No. 
2150 of January 15, 1944, published in 
the Registro Oficial of February 10, 1944. 
The decree is retroactive to December 9, 
1943, when the new Ecuadoran tariff 
went into effect. 


Transport and Communication 


Projected Highway—Construction of 
the Quevedo-Manta highway in Ecuador 
at an estimated cost of $2,500,000 re- 
portedly is projected for 1944. The first 
section of the highway will start at 
Manta and will be continued eastward 
to Portoviejo; the second section will be- 
gin at Quevedo and will be continued 
southwest toward Limon. From Limon 
the road will be extended to Rio Chico, 
then southwest to Papagayo. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Tax to Finance Standardiza- 
tion Regulations.—All industrial organi- 
zation committees in France have been 
ordered by a recent decree to contribute 
1 percent of their annual expenditures to 
finance standardization regulations, says 
the European economic press of April 15, 
1944. 

Lime Acetate or Pyrolignite: Exporta- 
tion Prohibited. —The exportation of ace- 
tate or pyrolignite of lime from France 
has been prohibited by a decree of Feb- 
ruary 18, 1944, says the European press 
of April 15, 1944. 


French Colonies 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Control of Foreign Trade Revised.— 
Instructions concerning the control of 
foreign trade in French colonies, issued 
on October 14, 1943, by the Commis- 
sariat for Production and Commerce of 
the French Committee of National Lib- 
eration, were republished in the Journal 
Officiel Tunisien on December 15, 1943. 
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Licenses for goods imported from or 
exported to foreign countries could be 
granted by the Governors or Residents 
General only after visa by the Direction 
of the Blockade. 

To avoid delays of transmission, the 
Delegates of the Blockade in Tunisia, 
French West Africa, and the French 
Zone of Morocco were authorized, on be- 
half of the Direction of the Blockade, to 
issue the visas for licenses requested in 
these territories. 

Requests for import licenses for goods 
originating in the following neutra] 
countries must be accompanied by a cer- 
tificate of origin and interest issued by 
the Delegation of the French Committee 
of National Liberation (Commercial 
Services and Consular Posts) in the 
countries of origin of the goods: Spain 
and possessions (including the Spanish 
Zone of Morocco), Liberia, Liechtenstein, 
Portugal and possessions, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, Tangier (international zone), 
and Turkey. 

Requests for export licenses for goods 
destined to the above neutral countries 
must be accompanied by a declaration of 
final destination, received and authenti- 
cated by the Delegations of the French 
Committee of National Liberation (Com- 
mercial Services and Consular Posts) in 
the country of destination of the goods. 

Certificates of origin and interest is- 
sued, or declarations of final destination 
autenticated, by British Consuls may be 
accepted in cases where there is no Dele- 
gation of the French Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation in the place of origin 
or of destination of the goods concerned, 

Requests for licenses for importations 
or exportations resulting from commer- 
cial agreements currently in force with 
Spain and Portugal were exempted from 
production of certificates of origin and 
interest or from declaration of final 
destination. 

These instructions were applied in the 
French Zone of Morocco by a notice pub- 
lished in the Bulletin Officiel of Novem- 
ber 5, 1943, and in Tunisia by a notice 
published in the Journal Officiel Tunis- 
ien of December 15, 1943. 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pharmaceutical Products: Advisory 
Restocking and Distribution Commission 
Created in French Morocco.—An Ad- 
visory Commission of Restocking and 
Distribution of Pharmaceutical Products 
and Sanitary Material of all kinds has 
been created in the French Zone of 
Morocco, by a residential order of Jan- 
uary 17, 1944, published in the Bulletin 
Officiel of January 21. 

This Commission replaces the Advisory 
Commission on Sanitary Supplies, cre- 
ated by a residential order of February 
27, 1943. 

Wines and Alcohol: Special Production 
Taxes Revised in French Morocco.—The 
special production taxes on imported or 
domestic wines and alcohol in the French 
Zone of Morocco, for the benefit of the 
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Bureau of Wines and Alcohols, have been 
revised, effective January 1, 1944, by a 
vizierial order of January 4, published in 
the Bulletin Officiel of January 21. 

The new taxes on domestic wines, 
which apply also on similar imported 
wines, are as follows: 

Ordinary (unrestricted) wines and se- 
lected Algerian wines, 5 francs per hec- 
toliter; home-made wines, fine Algerian 
wines, and sparkling wines, 100 francs 
per hectoliter; and alcohol, pure or in 
the form of manufactured products (ex- 
cept alcohol intended for denaturing), 
150 francs per hectoliter of pure alcohol. 

[These taxes were formerly 10 francs per 
hectoliter on ordinary (unrestricted) wines; 
20 francs per hectoliter on home-made wines 
and sparkling wines; and 150 francs per hec- 


toliter of pure alcohol on alcohols and alco- 
holic products. | 


Wines: Tax for Guaranty Label of 
Quality Fixed in Tunisia—The tax col- 
lected by the Wine Office in Tunisia for 
the delivery of guaranty labels to pro- 
ducers of wines classed as “Superior 
Wines of Tunisia” has been fixed at 0.20 
franc per label, by an order of December 
20, 1943, published in the Journal Officiel 
Tunisien of January 8, 1944. 


Gold Coast 


Economic Conditions 


GOVERNMENT FOSTERS INCREASED MILK 
PRODUCTION 


A larger milk production scheme has 
been initiated in the Gold Coast as an aid 
in the general fight against malnutrition, 
says the foreign press. A number of zebu 
cows and bulls have been transported 
from northern Nigeria, where a strain of 
dairy cattle has been developed. 

The first part of this development 
scheme is to increase this herd by fur- 
ther purchase, to make alterations to 
accommodate the additional milking 
stock, and to train the necessary staff of 
supervisors and milkmaids. 

The second part of the scheme is the 
establishment of a dairy farm at Accra 
as distinct from the existing Nungwa Ex- 
perimental Stock Farm. A site has been 
selected between Christiansborg and 
Cantonments on the main road from 
Accra to Nungwa. 


India 


Exchange and Finance 


New Victory Loan Opened.—On March 
25, 1944, the Finance Department of the 
Government of India issued two notifica- 
tions: One announcing the closing of the 
Fourth Defense Loan (3 percent 1953-55) 
from the end of March, and the other 
announcing the issue of the 3 percent 
Victory Loan, 1957, on April 1. The 
Fourth Defense Loan was issued on July 
3, 1943. 

The new loan is to be redeemed at par 
on September 1, 1957. Subscriptions will 
be received without limit of amount and 
will be taken until further notice. In- 
terest will be payable half-yearly on the 
first of March and the first of September 
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Addition of Seaplane Flights 
to Puerto Rico 


Addition of a_ twice-weekly 
round-trip seaplane service, effec- 
tive April 10, over the 1,150-mile 
route between Miami and San 
Juan has been announced to pro- 
vide a 14-percent increase in fre- 
quency of local Clipper flights be- 
tween the U. S. mainland and the 
strategic Caribbean outpost of 
Puerto Rico. 

The new service, to be operated 
with a Sikorsky-type Clipper 
southbound on Mondays and Sat- 
urdays and northbound on Sun- 
days and Tuesdays (stopping at 
Antilla, Cuba, and Port au Prince, 
Haiti, on all flights) will increase 
from 14 to 16 the number of weekly 
local services in both directions 
over this much-traveled wartime 
route. 

Two round trips are now made 
each day by land-plane Clippers, 
completing each 2,300-mile Miami- 
San Juan-Miami shuttle in one day 
over the first lighted airway in the 
Caribbean. 
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and will be liable to income-tax and sur- 
charge. Interest for a full 6 months will 
be paid on September 1, 1944, and, to 
allow for accrued interest, the opening 
price of the loan during the first week 
of sale was announced as 100 rupees, 2 
annas, 8 pies. Thereafter the price will 
increase 8 pies per week until further 
notice. (The present exchange rate is 
$0.301215 per rupee. The rupee has 16 
annas; the anna, 12 pies.) 

The Finance Member in his Budget 
Speech recently reported that sales of 
Government Loans have increased 
greatly in the past year. (See FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 22, 1944.) 


Transport and Communication 


Decreased Freight Carloadings— 
Freight carloadings of the Indian rail- 
ways decreased by 4.21 percent on the 
broad-gage and 0.01 percent on the me- 
ter-gage in February 1944, compared 
with February 1943. 

From April 1943 to February 29, 1944, 
freight carloadings were lower by 0.63 
percent on the broad-gage and higher by 
6.50 percent on the meter gage. 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Distribution of Imported Goods Regu- 
lated.—To combat the black market in 
Madagascar, the Direction of Economic 
Affairs has regulated the distribution of 
imported goods received by the General 
Supplies, according to a notice published 
in the Journal Officiel of Madagascar on 
January 29, 1944. 

Such goods are to be sold, in principle, 
to specialized wholesalers in proportion 
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to their pre-war imports. No. one may 
be, at the same time, a wholesaler and 
retailer for goods distributed by the Sup- 
plies. 

Wholesalers receiving goods from the 
Supplies must furnish the Service of 
Supplies details of their distribution to 
retailers. 

Retailers must keep a special register 
showing their sales, with a listing of the 
names of their clients and the quantities 
sold to each of them. 

Importers receiving goods directly 
from abroad must furnish the Service of 
Supplies, for approval, details of their 
arrivals of goods, accompanied by a plan 
of distribution. 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


Business conditions throughout Mex- 
ico continued generally satisfactory dur- 
ing February, with the volume of retail 
sales lagging only slightly behind the 
holiday pace set in December and Janu- 
ary. Supplies of domestically manufac- 
tured good also were more abundant. 

Trade at Matamoros was considerably 
stimulated during the “charro’’ festivi- 
ties, which were held across the border, 
at Brownsville, Texas. Business in Ciu- 
dad Juarez, on the other hand, was 
seriously curtailed for 10 days, owing to 
a military order limiting to 1 percent the 
number of enlisted personnel permitted 
to cross the border there. Business in 
Guaymas, Monterrey, and Torreon was 
reported to be experiencing a seasonal 
slowing down. 

Retail trade in and around Merida, 
Yucatan, was active, reflecting the ca- 
pacity operations of twine and cordage 
mills. In the adjoining State of Cam- 
peche, however, a less favorable situa- 
tion was accounted for by the poor 
chicle-gathering season. 


INDUSTRY 


Industrial expansion was hampered 
during February by insufficient trans- 
portation, as rolling stock was mobilized 
for the movement of perishable produce, 
leaving almost no equipment for ordi- 
nary commercial transport. With ware- 
houses packed to capacity at Monterrey, 
many products of local manufacture for 
which transportation was lacking were 
temporarily stored in sheds, garages, and 
even in company gymnasiums and offices. 
The plants most affected were breweries, 
tobacco houses, furniture and glass fac- 
tories, and establishments producing 
paper products and packaged goods. 
The inward movement of raw materials 
to the factories seemed to be better 
handled, although there were still in- 
sufficient imports of soda ash, silica sand, 
and sheet steel. In other places the 
transport shortage was accompanied, as 
usual, by a lack of fuel. 

Despite transportation difficulties, spe- 
cific industries continued to operate ac- 
tively throughout most of the Republic. 
In Durango, lumber mills were on an 
8-hour work basis, with demand for 
lumber strong and prices high. In Yu- 
catan the twine and cordage mills were 
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operating three shifts daily, and in su- 
garcane areas grinding was in full swing. 
The good demand for textiles kept the 
textile mills working on 8-hour capacity 


shifts. The important industrial center 
of Guadalajara was active in manufac- 
turing such articles as house slippers, 
huaraches, silver jewelry, gift-shop 
wares, and oil cake. Tequila liquor still 
held first place in volume of output from 
this area. Flour mills, grinding chiefly 
American wheat, operated at full ca- 
pacity. Mineral and coal-mining prop- 
erties in the Piedras Negras region were 
fully employed, and the open-hearth 
furnace of La Consolidada operated 
daily. 
MINING AND PETROLEUM 


The Mexican mining situation re- 
mained unchanged during February, and 
there were no labor difficulties of a gen- 
eral nature to affect the industry. The 
output of lead and zinc continued high 
and that of copper was well maintained. 
However, the production of antimony 
and gold around Chihuahua declined, 
while the output of tin in Durango was 
comparatively small. 

Coatzacoalcos reported that field ac- 
tivities in that region were slow during 
the month of February, with production 
continuing at a low level. The Tam- 
pico oil-producing area, on the other 
hand, showed considerable improvement. 
Stocks in the field and in the refineries 
were substantially higher in February 
than in January. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Mexico resumed its “favorable” trade 
balance in December and January, after 
a temporary “unfavorable” balance in 
November. It was officially estimated 
that exports during January would be 
about 5,000,000 pesos in excess of imports. 
Both exports and imports, however, were 
lower in total value than in December 


1943, but were well in excess of those for 
the corresponding month of the preced- 
ing year. In fact, imports during Jan- 
uary were estimated to be almost double 
in value those recorded in January 1943. 
CONSTRUCTION 

Activity in private construction ap- 
peared to be slowing down, as heavy 
stocks of building materials imported 
during earlier years were being ex- 
hausted and prices of domestic materials 
became exhorbitant. Typical of this is 
cement, which is used widely in both pri- 
vate and industrial construction. 

Some activity was noted in public con- 
struction in Nuevo Laredo, Tijuana, and 
San Luis Potosi, as work on local proj- 
ects was carried out. Good progress was 
reported on the Colima section of the 
Manzanillo-Guadalajara Highway. Re- 
cent official figures show that in the 
Federal District, 1,180 new building per- 
mits, with a value of 11,664,517 pesos, and 
224 reconstruction permits, with a value 
of 2,406.200 pesos, were issued in the 4- 
month period, July-October 1943. 


LABOR 


Employment was at a high level 
throughout the country during February, 
and some areas reported a definite short- 
age of hands for agricultural and mining 
operations. There were no serious strikes 
during the month, and a local walk-out 
in a San Luis Potosi textile factory was 
ended when the President warned labor- 
ers that their contracts with their em- 
ployers would be canceled unless they 
returned to work. 


Livinc Costs 


Local shortages, aggravated by hoard- 
ing in some regions, caused spotty price 
increases during February. Two places 
most affected were Tapachula, on the ex- 
treme southern boundary adjoining 
Guatemala, and Agua Prieta, across from 
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Douglas, Arizona, on the north. In the 
former, rice, soap, sugar, candles, ce- 
ment, and gasoline were lacking. In the 
latter, the price of flour jumped from 
4.25 to 5.20 pesos per sack of 10 kilograms, 
and lard was up from 1.80 to 2 pesos per 
kilogram. In the Pacific port of Manza- 
nillo the cost of primary articles, partic. 
ularly milk, corn, and beans, was re- 
ported to have risen alarmingly. In San 
Luis Potosi, in the central section of 
Mexico, a price of 1.30 pesos per kilogram 
obtained for sugar, when it was available. 
Torreon, in the north central area, re- 
ported that living costs were estimated 
to be rising at the rate of 2 percent 
monthly. 
TOURISM 


Tourist traffic continued to be satisfac- 
tory, as 24,000 pedestrians and 62,444 bus 
passengers entered Matamoros in Jan- 
uary, in addition to 22,145 automobiles. 
Tourists entering Mexico at Laredo num- 
bered 4,666 in January, and 4,590 in De- 
cember. About 50 percent of these tour- 
ists entered by bus or railway. Manza- 
nillo was enjoying an excellent tourist 
season, with many American and Mex- 
ican visitors, but at Guaymas the num- 
ber of tourists was considerably below 
normal. 

AGRICULTURE 


Weather conditions throughout the 
Republic during February varied from 
warm temperatures with practically no 
rainfall in the south, to cool, cloudy 
weather in the central area, and to the 
coldest weather experienced for several 
winters in the north of Mexico. Rainfall 
in the northern States was sufficient to 
maintain pastures and water holes for 
cattle, which were reported as being in 
good marketable condition. 

The only major crop already planted 
was wheat, which was reported to be 
progressing satisfactorily, but the cool 
weather had also encouraged farmers 
to commence cotton planting. The only 
district in which the lack of rain was 
causing concern was the Tampico area in 
Tamaulipas, where rainfall has been be- 
low normal for several months. The 
warm, dry weather in the south favored 
the henequen and sugarcane crops, but 
was detrimental to the crude chicle in 
Campeche and Quintana Roo. 

Livestock operations became more 
nearly normal in February, as _ the 
movement of cattle across the border 
increased. However, despite the good 
condition of the cattle, exports had not 
attained the significant proportions of 
previous seasons. Exports through Agua 
Prieta, State of Sonora, were 1,100 head 
in January, with more than double this 
figure expected for the month of Febru- 
ary. At Ciudad Juarez, 15,447 head 
crossed into the United States, and, al- 
though no exports were reported from 
Laredo, it was expected that shipments 
at that point would commence soon. 
Nogales reported sales of 10,000 head of 
cattle during the month at good prices, 
only slightly below those of last season. 

Although production figures for the 
1943 cotton crop had not been published, 
there was reason to believe that the har- 
vest amounted to about 496,000 bales, 
compared with 454,000 bales in 1942. The 
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planting of this season’s crop had com- 
menced in the Matamoros, Reynosa, and 
Torreon regions, the last-named being 
Mexico’s largest cotton-producing area. 
Prospects for the forthcoming crop were 
still in the speculative stage, but indi- 
cations were that an area fully equal to 
last year’s acreage of 135,000 hectares 
would be planted, in the hope of having 
another highly successful year. 

The estimate of the 1942-43 wheat crop 
was approximately 430,000 metric tons, 
compared with 434,000 for the preceding 
year. Weather conditions in the north- 
ern States, which usually account for ap- 
proximately one-third of total produc- 
tion, were reported ideal, the cool 
weather being beneficial in retarding the 
work of insects. In the State of Coahuila, 
the largest producing State in the north, 
estimates of the crop were placed at ap- 
proximately 83,000 metric tons from 
97,000 hectares, compared with 81,000 
tons from 104,000 hectares for the pre- 
ceding year. 

Indications were that the majority of 
farmers throughout the country intended 
to comply with the Presidential decree 
which requires growers to increase corn 
acreage this coming season by a mini- 
mum of 25 percent. Although this de- 
cree is Mandatory in order to increase 
production, it is questionable whether 
a 25 percent increase will be universal, in 
view of the higher prices being paid for 
other crops. 

According to preliminary data just re- 
leased by the Mexican Department of 
Agriculture on oat production in 1942, 
the crop amounted to 32,829 metric tons, 
which was a 7 percent increase over 
1941 production. 

The barley crop in the State of Nuevo 
Leon, which was materially aided by 
rains, was expected to be larger than the 
1942 crop, 2,500 hectares being planted 
in the Don Martin region, and a smaller 
amount in the Lampazos district. 

Despite the January frosts, tomato 
shipments from the State of Sonora were 
larger than those of the preceding sea- 
son, although total shipments from the 
Mexican west coast were slightly be- 
hind last season. Up to February 10, 
1944, 1,320 cars had been shipped from 
Sonora, compared with 1,295 in the pre- 
ceding year. Heavy shipments of peas 
were made up to the same date, and 
pepper shipments, totaling 49 cars, were 
running ahead of the 29 carloads shipped 
in the corresponding period a year ago. 
Shipments from the State of Sinaloa 
were retarded by early storms, but were 
expected to reach their peak during late 
March or early April. 

Despite the numerous setbacks caused 
by cyclones, floods, and replanting, indi- 
cations were that the total volume of 
shipments from the west coast for the 
1943-44 season would not be far under 
that of the preceding season, when about 
8,800 cars of winter vegetables, mostly 
tomatoes, were shipped to the United 
States and Canada. Crop prospects for 
tomatoes and onions in the Tampico 
area were generally satisfactory, despite 
some unfavorable dryness and cold 
weather. Acreage had been increased 
this season, but is still on a much smaller 
scale than in Sonora and Sinaloa. * 
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It was estimated that approximately 
40 percent of the citrus crop of the 
Montemorelos district of Nuevo Leon and 
Tamaulipas would be lost, owing to lack 
of transportation facilities. This region 
generally produces about 15 percent of 
Mexico’s total citrus crop, which aver- 
aged 188,000 metric tons in the 5-year 
period, 1937-41. In the past 2 or 3 years 
many new trees have come into bearing, 
so that production this year is expected 
to be greater than average. 

According to reliable sources, sugar 
production this year will about equal the 
414,000-metric-ton output of last season. 

Tobacco production in the State of 
Nayarit, which normally produces about 
60 percent of total national production, 
was expected to surpass in large measure 
the 8,440 metric tons produced last year. 
Early estimates indicated a harvest of 
approximately 13,000 tons, with prices 
nearly double those of a year ago. 

The large potato crop in the region of 
Madero, Chihuahua, valued at 5,000,000 
pesos, was moving to market. The losses 
in the potato crop, which in January 
threatened to be great because of a lack 
of rail facilities, were expected to be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

The latest estimates of the 1943 bean 
crop just harvested placed production 
at 156,383 metric tons, as against 185 888 
tons for 1942. The new crop was 7 per- 
cent below the 1938-42 average in acre- 
age and nearly 16 percent in total pro- 
duction. 

Commercial fishing for edible varieties 
along the Gulf coast of Veracruz and 
Tabasco was normal during February, 
most of the catch being consumed by 
Mexico City and other interior markets. 
In the northeast, where much of the 
catch is transported by truck across the 
border to Texas, heavy rains made the 
roads impassible and interfered with 
marketing. Shark-fishing in the vicinity 
of Manzanillo, on the Pacific coast, in- 
creased substantially, with shipments of 
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shark livers to the United States reach- 
ing 20 metric tons, or nearly triple the 
amount shipped in January. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Penicillin Placed Under Government 
Control—The importation, manufac- 
ture, elaboration, sale, transportation, 
supply, and use of penicillin in Mexico 
have been declared of public interest for 
the general health, and placed under the 
control of a National Regulatory Com- 
mission for Penicillin created for that 
purpose, according to an executive de- 
cree, published and effective March 20, 
1944. The Commission, composed of 
three physicians appointed by the Min- 
ister of Health, will serve under his chair- 
manship and will function under his de- 
partment. Within 15 days from publica- 
tion of the decree, all supplies of peni- 
cillin in Mexico must be brought to the 
attention of the Regulatory Commission. 

Coffee Quota Agreement Extended for 
Additional Year —The President has ap- 
proved the ratification by the Mexican 
Senate of the extension for an addi- 
tional year, from October 1, 1943, of the 
Inter-American Coffee Quota Agree- 
ment by an executive decree of Decem- 
ber 4, 1943, published March 31, 1944. 
The agreement was originally signed in 
Washington, D. C., on November 28, 1940, 
and ratified by the Mexican Government 
on December 30, 1940. 

|For announcement of the Pan American 


Coffee Quota Agreement, see FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of March 1, 1941.] 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Construction Under Way.— 
Work is progressing on the various rail- 
way projects now under construction in 
Mexico, which include the Sonora-Baja 
California line; Chihuahua to Pacific 
line; the Sureste line; Puerto Mexico Di- 
vision; and the Sureste line, Campeche 
Division. 
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Brazilian Irrigation Projects to Transform Drought Area of 
260,000 Square Miles 


A drought area of more than 260,000 square miles in the Brazilian States 
of Maranhao, Piaui, and Ceara is soon to be converted into a fertile, produc- 
tive region by irrigation projects nearing completion in the South American 
Republic, according to F. Duffy Murry, irrigation technician of the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs. The Institute is an agency of the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs in Washington. 

Mr. Murry recently returned from Brazil, where he formed part of a group 
of technicians cooperating with experts of the Commissao Brasileiro-Ameri- 
cana in bringing the projects to completion. He added that the Brazilian 
Government has diverted more than 2,000,000,000 cubic meters of reservoir 
water into the area during the past 10 years, and said that the work of 
irrigation is being intensified to keep pace with Brazil’s growing economic 


A big dam, with a storage capacity of 720,000,000 cubic meters, is being 
finished at Curema, he said, and is expected to develop hydroelectric power 
of a 2,000-horsepower output. Besides irrigation ditches and dams, a large 
network of roads is being built in the region to provide adequate trans- 


The work is being done by the Fomento Vegetal, a division of the Brazilian 
Ministry of Agriculture, with the joint cooperation of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs and the Commissao Brasileiro-Americana. Additional ir- 
rigation and hydroelectric projects contemplated by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, according to Mr. Murry, include tapping the Sao Francisco River for 
a hydroelectric output estimated at 750,000 horsepower. 
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- Mexican Travel-Bureau Head Foresees Increased Tourist 
Movement After War 


Mexicans today are more interested in the United States than ever before, 
and the end of the war will find them heading northward in large numbers to 
become even better acquainted with their northern neighbors. This is the 
forecast for post-war travel across the border made by Dr. Alejandro Buelna, 
jr., Director of the Mexican Government Tourist Department, recently in 
this country to confer with officials of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs and to participate in Pan American Day celebrations in 


Dr. Buelna added that the agency which he has headed since 1940 is making 
plans to receive the largest influx of tourists from the United States and 
Canada after the war that Mexico, always a tourist mecca, has ever known. 

This two-way movement of visitors, he continued, will make a real con- 
tribution to inter-American understanding and American unity. 

A resident of California for many years, the visitor had no difficulty in 
outlining the purpose of his visit in perfect English: 

“Both the United States and Mexico are quite aware that each country 
bas much to offer that attracts tourists, and while the trend of such travel 
at present has been largely toward my country, we in Mexico are not un- 
mindful that Mexicans should be induced by every legitimate means to visit 
the United States and learn more about its great cities, wonderful institu- 
tions, magnificent public works, famed pleasure resorts, and, last but not 
least, obtain a more intimate insight into the hospitality of its progressive 


“Our mutual problems are great and varied, but they are being solved by 
intelligent study and friendly discussion. We anticipate a tremendous flow 
of tourists to Mexico from the United States, Canada, and other countries 
when conditions become more nearly normal after the war. 
realize what must be done to accommodate visitors so that their stay with 
us will prove interesting and enjoyable in every respect. 

“My Government has given special attention to the development of tour- 
ism, not so much because of pecuniary benefits accruing to anyone as of a 
desire to strengthen cultural relations and understanding between our two 
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In addition to the work mentioned on 
the various lines, the construction in- 
cludes the building of camps, pioneer 
roads, and improvement of bridges. 

Air Service Becoming More Impor- 
tant.—Interest in aviation is growing in 
Mexico. The number of air passengers 
increased from 82,000 in 1941 to 250,000 
in 1943, and it is anticipated that more 
than 300,000 will be carried in 1944. 

Present air routes total 52,000 kilo- 
meters (170,603 miles). Mexico is re- 
ported to be fiying more route-mileage 
than any other country on the continent 
except the United States, and Mexico 
City has sixth place among the cities on 
the continent in commercial importance. 
Mexico was the first country on the con- 
tinent to have air mail, inaugurating 
service between the city of Pachuca and 
Mexico City in July 1917. 

A number of landing fields have been 
established throughout the country, and 
the Ministry of Communications and 
Public Works is greatly activating the 
work of extension and improvement of 
the Central Airport to meet the future 
needs. 

Improvements are being made also on 
the air field at Coatzacoalcos. 


Nicaragua 


Economic Conditions 


Little change was noted in economic 
conditions in Nicaragua during Febru- 
ary. It is the season of the year when 


agricultural operations mark time. A 
high rate of activity, however, was re- 
ported in the mining industry, and gold 
exports showed a slight advance over 
those of February 1943. The sharp in- 
crease in total exports, compared with 
those of January, was accompanied by a 
dropinimports. It is expected that im- 
ports will be smaller during the coming 
year, as a result of the strict control 
being exercised by the Nicaraguan Board 
of Control of Prices and Commerce. The 
scarcity of skilled labor continued. Re- 
ports from several Nicaraguan cities 
indicated that prices of foods and other 
staples were rising. 


AGRICULTURE 


Coffee exports in February were more 
than three times those of January, rice 
exports almost double, and considerable 
quantities of sesame seed were shipped. 

The greater part of the agricultural 
loans for the first 2 months of the year 
was made to cotton growers, and 
amounted to $12,600 for 280 manzanas 
(482 acres). Applications continued to 
be received for planting under the 
United States-Nicaragua agreement, 
which limits the total cotton acreage to 
5,160 acres. Planters welcomed the 
prospect of a good market at a satisfac- 
tory price. Raw cotton was reported to 
be bringing $18 per 100 pounds in 
Managua. 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


The Gran Hotel in Managua was again 
opened to the public in February, which 
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relieved the shortage of hotel rooms in 
that city to some extent. 

An increase in real-estate transactions 
was reported, and many coffee “fincas” 
or farms, as well as several sugar planta- 
tions and mills, were offered for sale. 

The manufacture of a new type of shoe, 
with soles of rope, has been started. 
Heretofore all shoes made in Nicaragua 
have had leather soles. 

The consumption of alcoholic bever- 
ages, industrial and medicinal alcohol, 
and of cigarettes and matches was re- 
ported to be on the increase. 


MINING AND CONSTRUCTION 


Gold and silver exports, although 
slightly greater than in February 1943. 
were below those of January 1944. 

Drilling on the oil well of the Com- 
pahia Petrolera, which has been in op- 
eration for some time, was discontinued 
when a depth of more than 6,700 feet was 
reached. 

Work was being continued on the de- 
tour of the Pan American Highway be- 
tween Sebaco and Matagalpa. Because 
of the difficult terrain and the shortage 
of equipment, it is expected that 3 years 
will be required to complete this section. 
The cross-country road connecting 
Managua and Rama is also progressing. 
On these two highways 40 bridges were 
being constructed, 7 of which are between 
Managua and the Nicaraguan-Honduran 
border, 7 between Managua and Rivas, 19 
between Rivas and the Nicaraguan- 
Costa Rican border, and 7 on the Rama 
road. Work has started on the first pier 
of the Coco River bridge, which is re- 
ported to be the longest under construc- 
tion in Nicaragua. 


CosT oF LIVING 


Throughout February the cost of living 
in Managua and other Nicaraguan cities 
continued to rise. The retail prices of 
milk and some cuts of meat were in- 
creased in Managua during the month, 
and ceiling prices were set on laundry 
soap, tallow, shoe polish, wheat flour, and 
144-inch nails. Shortages of such staple 
articles as machetes, kerosene, and 
matches were reported. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Corinto, the principal port of Nica- 
ragua, was less active than in January. 
Total trade was somewhat smaller than 
in the preceding month and considerably 
below February 1943 trade. This was be- 
cause of the large decrease in imports. 
The import drop, however, was nearly 
equaled by the rise in exports, as com- 
pared with January. The import trade 
consisted principally of chemicals, flour, 
paper, machinery and parts, hardware 
and iron and steel products, glass, cotton 
goods, jute bags, beer and liquors. The 
chief items of export were gold, rubber, 
coffee, sesame seed, ipecacuanha roots, 
nispero gum, balsam of Peru, deerskins, 
mahogany, Brazil wood, sugar, corn, rice, 
and live cattle. 

The export of tallow was prohibited in 
February, except under special license is- 
sued by the Board of Control of Prices 
and Commerce. 
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Transport and Communication 


Railway Service, Receipts, and Expen- 
ditures.—An unofficial report from Nica- 
ragua states that approximately 7,500,- 
000 ton kilometers of freight were car- 
ried on the Pacific Railways of Nicara- 
gua during the 6-month period ended 
December 31, 1943, compared with 6,600,- 
000 hauled during the 6-month period 
ended December 31, 1942, and 10,000,000 
transported during the 6-month period 
ended June 30, 1943. 

On this date, the end of the latest fiscal 
year, the railway was operating 380 
kilometers of line, compared with 366 on 
June 30, 1942. Operating receipts dur- 
ing this latest fiscal year from freight 
amounted to 3,480,950 cordobas, com- 
pared with 3,209,790 cordobas in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year; receipts from passen- 
ger traffic totaled 2,107,672 cordobas, 
against 1,594,904 cordobas. 

Maintenance of way expenses 
amounted to 980,410 cordobas or 15.8 
percent of total operating income, com- 
pared with 897,275 cordobas and 17.2 
percent, and maintenance of equipment 
expenses amounted to 730,256 cordobas 
or 11.8 percent, compared with 549,700 
cordobas or 10.5 percent; transportation 
expenses amounted to 1,112,000 cordo- 
bas or 18 percent, compared with 890,588 
cordobas or 17.1 percent. 

Gross operating receipts per kilometer 
of line were 16,302 cordobas compared 
with 14,269 cordobas, and operating ex- 
penses per kilometer of line were 8,822 
cordobas compared with 17,655 cordobas. 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


Economic Conditions 


The dehydration industry is being de- 
veloped in Southern Rhodesia under a 
newly appointed Dehydration Officer. 
Experiments being conducted with 
onions. Cape gooseberries, tomatoes, 
and egg plant have already resulted in 
substantial orders. Experiments with 
pork indicate that it may become a prof- 
itable export; this would also stimulate 
greater production of foodstuffs. 

A mission has been sent to the Union 
of South Africa to study methods of de- 
hydration being practiced there. It is 
reported that the Rhodesian Government 
has also requested the Union Department 
of Agriculture to lend several technical 
experts to survey the Colony’s industry. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Freight Index Figures Show In- 
crease—The Baltic freight index com- 
piled by Svenska Handelsbanken, Stock- 
holm, Sweden, showed an advance to 308 
in February, from 306 in January 
(August 1939100). This resulted from 
increased freight rates for pulp, for 
which commodity the index advanced 7 
points. The rates remained unchanged 
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for other commodities. Compared with 
the corresponding month in 1943, the 
combined index for February showed a 
decline of 5 points. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 
PRICE CONTROL 


A new type of price control has been 
inaugurated in the Union of South 
Africa in the recent order of the Sup- 
plies Organization forbidding the local 
manufacture of electric irons. This step 
was taken because it was decided that 
the price at which electric irons could be 
sold to the consumer was uneconomic 
and far in excess of the price at which 
pre-war irons were sold. The Supplies 
Organization considered it advisable 
that stocks of elements and element 
wire should be conserved to repair exist- 
ing irons and should not be used for the 
uneconomic manufacture of new ones. 

The authorities further stated that in 
this particular industry pyramiding of 
costs existed through the splitting up of 
the production processes resulting in 
what was described as “the mass produc- 
tion of profits instead of the mass pro- 
duction of goods.’’ Each processor of an 
article is entitled to take his “cost plus 
percentage of profit’? and where the di- 
vision of production is not possible, extra 
stages in the handling of the product 
before it reaches the wholesaler are 
sometimes introduced, thereby increas- 
ing the cost to the ultimate consumer. 

On the cost-plus-percentage-of-profit 
basis from the seller’s point of view the 
higher the price he must pay for an arti- 
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cle the greater the profit he may make 
on the resale of it. It is thought that 
this step of prohibiting manufacture 
may be the beginning of an effective 
auxiliary to the already existing price 
controls. 

Cost oF LIVING 


Official figures for the cost of living in 
South Africa show that it reached a new 
high during the month of February. In 
the nine principal urban areas the in- 
crease over the pre-war level advanced 
to 27.2 percent, compared with 26.4 per- 
cent in January. The increase in Pre- 
toria reached 32.5 percent in February. 
Johannesburg and Durvan came next, 
with an increase of 28.2 percent. 


METALLURGICAL INDUSTRIES 


Early in April the Board of Trade and 
Industries, assisted by expert advisers, 
began under the direction of the Minister 
of Economic Development an inquiry into 
the potentialities of the expansion of 
metallurgical industries in Johannes- 
burg. The Board will inspect a cross 
section of all the industries concerned in 
an effort to obtain a clear picture as to 
each industry’s potentialities for produc- 
tion, employment, and the increased use 
of the Union’s raw-material resources. 
It will also examine the market possibili- 
ties for the various classes of metal prod- 
ucts. Considering the vast mineral re- 
serves, which the Union is thought to 
possess, many of them as yet unexploited, 
it is expected that it will be 6 weeks or, 
perhaps, 2 months before this investiga- 
tion is completed and a report made. 


MINING 


A report recently issued by the Cham- 
ber of Mines shows that the number of 
native laborers employed on the gold 
mines declined by more than 50,000 in 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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Chemicals 


CHILEAN NITRATE TO BE EXPORTED TO EGYPT 


Arrangements are understood to have 
been completed for the sale to Egypt of 
considerable quantities of Chilean ni- 
trate, a foreign chemical magazine says. 

Shipments totaling approximately 
500,000 tons will be made, it is stated. 


FRENCH MOROCCAN FERTILIZER SITUATION 


Farmers and wine growers in French 
Morocco have requested 3,000 tons of 
sulfur for this season, but only small 
amounts have so far been received, the 
Moroccan press reports. 

Sulfate of copper, which is manufac- 
tured in French Morocco, is available in 
sufficient quantities, it is stated. 


PORTUGUESE SULFUR CONSUMPTION 


Portugal’s annual consumption of sul- 
fur is approximately 12,000 tons, all of 
which is refined in the Barreiro plant of 
Companhia Uniao Fabril, an important 
industrial organization. The entire out- 
put is used in the vineyards. 

This company manufactures 360 tons 
of sulfuric acid daily and 1,500 tons of 
copper sulfate monthly; copper axide is 
also produced. A superphosphate works 
operated by the concern has an annual 
capacity of 240,000 tons. 


SPANISH NITROGEN PRODUCTION 


Four large companies established in 
Spain for the production of nitrogenous 
fertilizers will soon reach their esti- 
mated output of 51,250 tons of pure ni- 
trogen annually, according to a state- 
ment of the Spanish Minister of Industry 
and Commerce. 

These concerns have a total capital of 
445,000,000 pesetas, it is said. 


Soprum PEcTaTeE PRODUCED From SISAL 
In U.K. 


Production of sodium pectate from 
sisal has now reached the commercial 
stage, says a United Kingdom trade pub- 
lication. 

The material, a gelatinous substance 
having properties similar to gum traga- 
canth, is obtained from sisal flesh which 
has been treated to remove waxes and 
soluble glucosides. A number of chemi- 
cal and industrial applications of this 
product are expected to be developed. 


CoPPER-SULFATE SUPPLY, “CROATIA,” 
YUGOSLAVIA 


Sufficient copper sulfate has been pro- 
vided for vineyard growers in “Crotia,” 
Yugoslavia, the Croatian “government” 
has announced. 

Brass also will be used in the manu- 
facture of copper sulfate this year, it is 
stated. 





Clay and Related 
Products 


BricK PRODUCTION, GAMBIA 


The clay of Gambia Territory has been 
found to be suitable for making bricks, 
and individuals will be able to produce 
their own, says the foreign press, report- 
ing on experiments conducted by the 
Public Works Department. The simple 
and inexpensive method involves putting 
the clay into a wooden mold, pounding 
it in, and then turning the bricks out in 
the sun to dry. Sun-drying of bricks 
having proved successful, the Public 
Works Department is now experimenting 
with firing them with.a view to increas- 
ing their resistance to weather and white 
ants. 


Cuitna-CLay Inpustry, U. K. 


Under the plan of the Board of Trade 
for the concentration of the china-clay 
industry in Great Britain, certain pits 
have been closed; compensation is re- 
ceived from taxes on goods made by pits 
that remain in operation: 

Although practically all sales are to 
essential war industries, some china-clay 
plants are forced to draw upon stocks, 
as they are unable to keep sufficient labor 
at the mines to produce as much clay as 
is used. 


Coal, Coke, and 
Fuel Gases 


Use or COLLIE COAL, WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


A demonstration plant for the produc- 
tion of industrial gas from Collie coal 
is being installed at the railway work- 
shops, Midland Junction, Western Aus- 


Budapest’s “Horse 
Sausages” 


In 1943 there were 7,000 horses 
slaughtered in Budapest, Hungary, 
to provide meat, according to the 
Nazi press. 

The Budapest Municipal Horse 
Slaughterhouse was. established 
some time ago for the purpose of 
providing the poorer classes with 
horse meat and horse sausage, the 
item states. This slaughterhouse, 
which is equipped to handle 50 
horses at once, has stables for 320 
horses, a two-story sausage factory, 
and a smoking plant with modern 
machinery. 
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tralia. It is hoped that the use of Collie 
coal for industrial purposes will be in. 
creased to replace imported coals. 


CoaL PropuUCcTION, ALBERTA, CANADA 


Coal production in Alberta, Canada, 
totaled 7,677,982 tons in 1943, which was 
slightly less than the all-time high of 
7,754,279 tons reached in 1942, the for- 
eign press reports. 


Coa. SITUATION, INDIA 


A recent reliable estimate of India’s 
coal reserves is 60,000,000,000 tons, about 
one-third of which is workable, according 
to a member of the Board of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. Reserves of 
good-quality coal are placed at 5,000,- 
000,000 tons. Good-quality coking coal 
is estimated at 1,500,000,000 tons, but 
enly about 900,000,000 tons are now 
available and with the expansion of 
metallurgical industries, reserves of good 
coking coal are being depleted rapidly. 

The use of low-grade coal and the 
substitution of soft coke are urged. Soft 
coke is growing in popularity as a do- 
mestic fuel. There is an annual waste 
of 1,500,000 tons of this coke at the 
coal fields by stack-burning. Retorting 
of this material for the recovery of tar, 
gases, and gasoline is suggested. 

Low-temperature carbonization plants 
capable of treating between 50 and 60 
tons of coal daily would supply India 
with its present requirements of tar and 
gasoline, and the erection of such plants 
is strongly recommended. Five educa- 
tional institutions already have installed 
such plants, but their capacity is small. 


METHANE-GAS PRODUCTION, SWEDEN 


The sewage-disposal plant of Stock- 
holm, Sweden, produced more than 100,- 
000 cubic meters of methane gas in 1943, 
reports the head of the Stockholm 
Street Office. Methane gas is used by 
the municipal bus service and the motor- 
cars and trucks belonging to the city 
authorities. Production cost of 1 cubic 
meter of methane gas, amounting to 0.25 
crown, is comparable to the pre-war 
price of 1 liter of gasoline; amount of 
power derived from the former is also 
said to correspond closely to that fur- 
nished by the latter. 

It is expected that production of 
methane gas in 1944 will be increased 
by about 30 percent. 


Coa. Output U.S. S. R. 


The 1943 yield of the coal mines of 
Kazakhstan, in the Soviet Union, was 
3,256,000 tons above the figure for 1940, 
the Soviet press states. Output of the 
Kuznetsk coal basin in January 1944, 
was reported at 137,000 tons above the 
January 1943 figure. The January 1944 
quotas were filled by the Voroshilovgrad 
Coal Combine and were exceeded by the 
Moscow and the Kizel coal basins. 
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Construction 


CEMENT DISTRIBUTION May Hatt Con- 
STRUCTION IN MEXICO 


The Mexican Society of Architects de- 
clared at a meeting in March that the 
construction projects in the Federal Dis- 
trict of Mexico will be suspended unless 
a more equitable system of cement dis- 
tribution is evolved. Cement is no longer 
being produced at its normal level be- 
cause of a lack of fuel, electrical energy, 
and railway cars. 


ACTIVITY IN MANAGUA, NICARAGUA 


Building activity in Managua, Nicara- 
gua, during 1943 showed a decline as 
compared with 1942. It is thought that 
this condition prevails throughout the 
country as a result of higher costs and 
shortages of building materials. 

Construction permits issued in Mana- 
gua in 1943 numbered 115 at a value 
of only 548,540 cordobas compared with 
118 valued at 1,337,338 cordobas in 1942. 
In 1939, permits numbered 231, valued 
at 1,421,515 cordobas. 

Municipal improvements in Managua 
for the year ended September 30, 1943, 
consisted of the construction of 9,710 
square meters of streets, the paving of 
3,973 square meters of streets, the grad- 
ing and reworking of 41,551 square me- 
ters of unpaved streets, the construction 
of 2,141 square meters of gutters, and 
the laying of 1,507 meters of sewer pipes. 


CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS IN PANAMA 


Aslum-clearance program for Panama 
City, which includes some 500 housing 
units of one and two rooms each, was 
announced by the President of Panama 
in January. The land for these units 
has already been procured, work has 
been started on the first section of the 
project, and bids for a second unit are 
being called for. 

An architect from the United States 
will assist in making a scientific survey 
and study of local housing problems in 
connection with Panama’s low-cost hous- 
ing project. 

Building permits issued in Panama 
City during March were valued at $1,- 
448.928—an increase of more than 
$1,000,000 over the February total. 

Projects now planned or under way in 
Panama include the construction of a 
$188,800 Social Security building, a $150,- 
000 theater with a seating capacity of 
1,200, and a veterinary laboratory to cost 
$19,710 at the Grange in the city of 
David. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


MANUFACTURE OF IRONS PROHIBITED IN 
SouTtH AFRICA 


The Government has prohibited the 
manufacture of electric irons in the Union 
of South Africa. Because of the high 
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Milk That May Not Be 
Drunk 


When the Dutch housewife in the 
Nazi-occupied Netherlands goes to 
the grocery store nowadays for 
her fortnightly ration of 2 quarts 
of liquid that passes under 
the name of “skimmed milk’”—a 
mixture of milk powder and 
water—she will still receive one 
quart in a bottle, but the other half 
of her ration will be handed her in 
a paper bag. A new regulation or- 
ders milk dealers to supply milk 
powder directly to consumers: two 
ounces of powder instead of one 
quart of “skimmed milk.” 

The paper bags contain direc- 
tions indicating what to do with the 
powder and how to do it. Accord- 
ing to the Nieuwe Rotterdamsche 
Courant, the powder will “render 
good services for the preparation of 
mush, pudding, vegetables, or 
sauces.” The one thing that can- 
not be made with it is milk. House- 
wives are explicitly warned not to 
try to turn the powder into milk, or 
to use it in their coffee or tea. “As 
even large dairy plants with their 
modern machinery are having the 
greatest difficulty in dissolving the 
powder,” the paper warned, “it can 
only be expected that any effort in 
this direction by housewives will 
have disastrous results.” 
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price of the finished article, production 
has been declared uneconomical. Stocks 
of elements and element wire will be 
conserved to repair existing irons. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


CEYLON EXPANDING Foop-PRODUCTION AREA 


In line with Ceylon’s effort to expand 
the area devoted to food production, an 
ancient artificial lake, the Parakrama 
Samudra or Sea of Parakrama, has been 
restored, according to the foreign press. 
Approximately 20,000 acres around the 
lake will become irrigable and will be 
used for the cultivation of paddy and 
other food crops. 


DEHYDRATION INDUSTRY IN SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


Experiments are being made in South- 
ern Rhodesia in the dehydration of 
meats, fruits, and vegetables, with the 
aim of developing the dehydration in- 
dustry in the colony. 

Onions were the first vegetables suc- 
cessfully dehydrated in Southern Rho- 
desia, and after samples had been sent 
to the British Food Ministry an order 
was received from Great Britain that 
will absorb between 20,000 and 30,000 
bags of fresh onions. An appeal was 
sent out to prospective onion growers to 
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increase their crop, and it appears that 
the required goal will be reached. 

Samples of dehydrated Cape gooseber- 
ries were sent to England for inspection, 
and the British Ministry of Food recently 
requested a sample of approximately 10 
tons of fresh fruit. Supplies of eggplant 
for dehydration experiment will be avail- 
able by the end of April. 

A mission was sent from Southern Rho- 
desia to study the more advanced meth- 
ods of dehydration as practiced in the 
Union of South Africa. The Rhodesian 
Government has also requested the South 
African Department of Agriculture to 
lend them technical experts to meke a 
survey of Rhodesian prospects. 


Coffee 


Costa RICAN COFFEE CROP 


Receipts of coffee berries in Costa Rica 
during February 1944 totaled 46,178 bags 
of 60 kilograms each, a decrease of about 
38 percent as compared with 74,777 bags 
received in February 1943, according to 
figures of the Coffee Exchange Office. 

Total receipts of coffee berries for the 
crop year up to and including February 
29, 1944, were 356,906 bags, or 16 percent 
less than the 428,456 bags delievered in 
the corresponding period of 1942-43. 


Dairy Products 


MODERN DAIRY TO START OPERATIONS IN 
BocaTA, COLOMBIA 


The first modern dairy in Bogota, 
Colombia, will be in operation about 
June 1, 1944. Modern pasteurizers, re- 
frigeration units, dryers, evaporators, and 
sterilizers, have been purchased in the 
United States. 

Industria Colombiana de Leches, S. A. 
(“Icodel”) expects to use practically all 
the milk produced in the so-called “Sa- 
bana” region around Bogota. Potential 
daily production of the plant is approxi- 
mately as follows: 35,000 bottles of 759 
grams each of pasteurized milk (which 
could be expanded eventually to 100,000 
bottles) ; 500 bottles of pasteurized cream; 
300 cases of evaporated milk; 2,000 
pounds of powdered whole milk; between 
900 and 1,000 pounds of butter. 

The cans for powdered and evaporated 
milk and the wooden barrels for powdered 
milk will be produced locally. 

There will be a delivery service for 
Bogata and its principal suburbs. Ar- 
rangements are also reported to be under 
way to ship sweet cream by plane to other 
cities and to several oil camps. 


Fruits and Nuts 


ALMOND PRODUCTION, PORTUGAL 


Almond production in Portugal in 1944 
is estimated at approximately 10,500 
metric tons, unshelled basis—an increase 
over the 1943 yield of 9,000 metric tons. 
» In the Province of Algarve, in south- 
ern Portugal, the éstimated yield of 9,000 
metric tons, unshelled basis, will in- 
clude 500 tons of soft-shelled almonds. 
The remainder of the year’s estimated 
crop, or 1,500 tons, comes from the Prov- 
ince of Douro; it is about half the size 
of the Province’s yield in the preceding 
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Canada’s War Production 


“As an indication of the expan- 
sion of Canadian production,” says 
J. F. Pringle, vice president of the 
Canadian National Railways, “ac- 
tual output of material of war, 
apart from necessary construction 
of plants and equipment, is pro- 
ceeding in the Dominion at the rate 
of $55,000,000 a week. The output 
of the Canadian mining industry 
has expanded threefold, and at the 
present time Canada is the greatest 
base-metal exporting country in 
the world. The Canadian iron and 
steel mills, backbone of heavy in- 
dustry, operated in August 1943 at 
a rate of nearly six times that of the 
base period of 1935-39.” 
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year. This is attributed to unusually 
heavy snowstorms in northern Portugal 
which damaged the almond blossoms. 

Stocks of almonds are estimated at 
2,250 tons, unshelled basis. 

Exports of shelled almonds during 
1943 were valued at 62,002,657 escudos 
(approximately $2,527,625) as compared 
with 25,110,483 escudos (about $1,023,664) 
in the preceding year. 

While statistics for exports of soft- 
shelled almonds in 1943 have not as yet 
been released, it is understood that ex- 
ports of this item are nearly double 
those of 1942. 


SOUTH AFRICAN FRUIT INDUSTRY 


The fruit industry of the Union of 
South Africa, which was highly devel- 
oped for the quality trade in Great Brit- 
ain, has suffered as a result of the war 
more than any other branch of agricul- 
ture in the Union. 

South African citrus-fruit production 
continued to show financial loss for the 
year 1943, principally because of the 
inability of the Citrus Board to obtain 
containers to export the surplus to the 
United Kingdom. Only 1,250,000 cases, 
or approximately 22 percent of the ex- 
portable crop, were shipped to that 
market during the year as compared 
with 2,500,000 cases in 1942. 

Efforts to increase the domestic con- 
sumption of citrus fruit were successful, 
but the increase was not sufficient to con- 
sume the remainder of the crop, and 
approximately 25 percent of the total 
production again went to waste. 

The outlook for the citrus-fruit in- 
dustry in South Africa continues to be 
unsatisfactory, although the per capita 
consumption of the local European pop- 
ulation is the highest in the world. The 
policy of the Government is to distribute 
the fruit at controlled prices sufficient 
to cover only railage and marketing costs, 
and excluding any cost of production, 
before consigning the remainder to be 
used as fertilizer. 

South Africa’s deciduous fruits, no 
longer exportable because of wartime 
restrictions, are being converted into 
preserves and jams for both local and 
export needs. 
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Considerable progress is being made 
in the dehydration of fruit in South 
Africa. Surplus grapes are being made 
into wine and brandy. 


Grain and Products 
CANADIAN WHEAT-FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Wheat-flour production in Canadian 
mills in February 1944 totaled 2,087,705 
barrels (196 pounds each) as compared 
with 1,990,732 barrels in the correspond- 
ing month last year. This brought the 
total for the 7 months covered in the crop 
year (August 1943 to February 1944) to 
14,498,856 barrels against 13,398,743 bar- 
rels in the first 7 months of the 1942-43 
crop year. 

Exports of wheat flour from Canada 
in the first 7 months of the 1943-44 crop 
year totaled 6,788,847 barrels, as com- 
pared with 6,497,091 barrels in the cor- 
responding period of 1942-43. 


CHILEAN RICE AND BARLEY CROPS 


Chile is assured of a record rice harvest 
this year. In its first rice-crop forecast 
for 1943-44 the Chilean Ministry of Agri- 
culture officially estimated the 1944 crop 
at 1,522,800 metric quintals (1 metric 
quintal=220.46 pounds). Rice produc- 
tion in 1942—43 totaled 1,163,708 quintals. 

Members of the trade believe the Gov- 
ernment’s first estimate of the rice crop 
is overly conservative; their estimate is 
between 1,600,000 and 1,900,000 quintals. 

The area sown to barley in Chile for 
the 1943-44 crop year was not so large as 
it was for 1942-43, but production is es- 
timated at 776.393 metric quintals as 
against 730,181 quintals. 


EGYPTIAN WHEAT AND BARLEY CROPS 


Principally because of a shortage of 
fertilizer, the areas planted to wheat and 
barley in Egypt in the 1943-44 season 
were 13.9 and 21 percent lower, respec- 
tively, than in the preceding season. The 
cultivation of beans and lentils, however, 
which requires less fertilizer, permitted 
larger acreages in 1943-44, and increases 
of 11.5 and 42.6 percent, respectively, are 
noted. 

Official figures for 1942-43 and 1943-44 
are shown in the following table: 





Item 1942-43 1943-44 


Feddans ' Feddans 
W heat 1, 917, 422 1, 650, 965 
Barley $18, 947 331. 008 
Beans 381, O10 $24, 755 
Lentils 57, 166 81. 546 





One feddan=1.038 acres 


GRAIN PRODUCTION IN IRAQ 


During 1943 Iraq experienced the most 
favorable agricultural season since the 
outbreak of the present war; farmers 
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reaped good harvests and their economic 
condition improved. 

At the beginning of the 1944 grain 
harvest there will be in the country 
a reserve of not less than 750,000 metric 
tons of wheat, barley, rice, corn, and 
millet. The 1944 crop will be at least 
1,250,000 metric tons which means that 
the country will have approximately 
2,000,000 tons of grain, an amount far in 
excess of domestic requirements. 

The following table shows official and 
unofficial estimates of grain produced 
in Iraq in 1943: 





es 


Official 
estimate 


| nofficial 


Item - 
estimate 


Metrictons Metric tong 
W heat 355, 000 450, 000 
Barley 600, 000 750, 000 
Rice 280, 000 
Millet 
Giant 30, 000 
Ordinary 20, 000 
clea 15, 000 





The Izaq Government has taken over 
one-half of the 1943 wheat crop and one- 
third of the barley crop, according to 
recent notices. The wheat was used in 
maintaining bread schemes instituted by 
the municipal authorities, small-scale 
distribution of wheat and flour in un- 
productive localities, supplies to the Iraq 
Army, police, jails, and other Govern- 
ment departments. 

The Government’s share of barley was 
taken on behalf of the United Kingdom 
Commercial Corporation which had 
signed an agreement with the Govern- 
ment for the purchase of 200,000 metric 
tons of barley. Business in rice was 
free, and, although exportation of this 
grain was prohibited, a good part of the 
1943 crop was smuggled into Iran. Some 
of the millet crop was exported. 


NICARAGUA CORN Crop 


Domestic consumption of corn in 
Nicaragua is estimated at 2,500,000 
bushels annually, which is about 90 per- 
cent of the estimated size of the 1943-44 
crop. 

Corn is grown throughout Nicaragua, 
but the largest producing areas are in 
the Departments of Leon, Chinandega, 
and Managua. Two crops of corn are 
usually produced each year with the area 
planted and production of the second 
crop being about three times the size of 
the first. Possibly 100,000 acres are 
planted to corn annually. The cost of 
production of the latest crop was esti- 
mated at $0.52 per bushel. The retail 
price of corn at Managua averaged $0.77 
per bushel in 1943 and gave a profit to 
both producers and merchants. 

During 1943 exports of corn from 
Nicaragua were the heaviest in 13 years. 


Meats and Products 
Hoc SLAUGHTER IN SWEDEN 


The number of hogs in Sweden on June 
1, 1943, totaled 983,831 head, an increase 
of 16 percent as compared with 844,596 
on June 1, 1942. 

The pronounced increase in the num- 
ber of hogs slaughtered in the fourth 
quarter of 1943 as compared with the 
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three preceding quarters of that year is 
shown in the following table, as well as 
comparisons for the four quarters of 
1939, 1942, and 1943: 


_—_—__ 





j j | 
Item | 1939 | 1942 | 1943 


r | r 
| Number | Number | Number 


First quarter - - --| 385,822 | 226,719 | 152, 697 
Second quarter . } 402, 298 166, 185 193, 873 
Third quarter 387, 642 | 63, 357 136, 475 
Fourth quarter......| 437,745 | 140, 523 | 235, 578 

Total..........| 1,613,507 | 596,784 | 718, 623 





—_ 


It is reported that the average dressed 
weight of hogs killed in 1943 was 90 
kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) 
as compared with 75 kilograms in 1942. 

The average weekly meat ration in 
Sweden during 1943 was approximately 
370 grams per person, as against 253 
and 441 grams in 1942 and 1941, respec- 
tively. 


Poultry and Products 


CANADIAN Exports OF EcGs To U. K. 


The rapid rise in exports of eggs from 
Canada to Great Britain from 1939 to 
1942 is an indieation of the tremendous 
growth of the Canadian poultry indus- 
try in recent years. According to a Ca- 
nadian publication, Canada exported to 
Great Britain 1,031,820 dozen eggs in 
1939, 10,677,300 dozen in 1940, 15,580,710 
dozen in 1941, and 37,535,790 dozen in 
1942. 


Sugars and Products 
PERUVIAN SUGAR OUTPUT 


Peruvian sugar output in the first 2 
months of 1944 is unofficially estimated 
at 50,000 short tons. 

The National Agrarian Society reports 
domestic sugar (including “chancaca’’) 
consumption in Peru during January 
1944 at 14,000 tons, compared with 12,000 
tons in January 1943 and 12,250 tons in 
January 1942. 

Unsold stocks of sugar as of March 
1, 1944, were small, probably between 11,- 
000 and 16,000 tons. 

Current quotations for raw sugar, ex- 
port type, and “T” brand sugar remained 
at $3.20 and $3.80 per Spanish quintal 
of 101.4 pounds, f. o. b. Peruvian port, 
respectively. Nominal quotations for 
white refined sugar are said to have 
advanced to $5.20 per quintal, f. o. b. 
Peruvian port. The supply of this latter 
grade is limited. 


SucarR MApLe-TREE CULTIVATION, 
oD & 68. 8; 


The cultivation of sugar maple trees 
is receiving special attention in the So- 
viet Union, according to the foreign 
press, which reports that approximately 
6,250,000 acres have been planted to these 
trees. 


Iron and Steel 


DEVELOPMENTS IN AUSTRALIA 


The government of Western Australia 
has approved a plan for the production 
of 10,000 tons of high-grade charcoal pig 
iron annually, which is more than enough 
to supply the State’s requirements. 
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Construction has begun at Wundowie, 
41 miles from Perth. There will be a 
blast furnace with stoves, bins, power 
house, and necessary accessories. In ad- 
dition to being located near a deposit of 
limonitic iron ore (in the Darling range) 
suitable for use in the furnace, there is 
a considerable stand of timber in the 
surrounding country, and water is avail- 
able from the main of the Goldfields 
Water Supply, one-half mile distant. 

A well-advanced plan for a charcoal- 
iron industry in the Bunbury district has 
been postponed, but establishment of a 
large-scale charcoal-iron industry in the 
southwest after the war is a distinct pos- 
sibility. Good-quality iron ore is avail- 
able from deposits at Koolan Island, 
limestone can be obtained from several 
excellent deposits in southwest coastal 
districts, and timber resources offer an 
excellent blast-furnace fuel. 

Plans for the future include the erec- 
tion of two blast furnaces, each with an 
annual capacity of 50,000 tons of char- 
coal pig iron, and a small rolling mill for 
the production of rolled sheets and tin 
plate. 


PRODUCTION FACILITIES INCREASED, 
U.S. 5S. R. 


Increased iron- and steel-production 
facilities in the Soviet Union, as reported 
by the Soviet press, include a new open- 
hearth furnace at the Lysva plant, which 
is responsible for a 25-percent increase 
in the shop’s productive capacity. Pro- 
duction of high-grade steel was scheduled 
to start in February in a new open-hearth 
furnace at the Serov metallurgical plant, 
which is outfitted with up-to-date equip- 
ment, most of which was made locally. 

The first iron and steel plant in the 
Uzbek Republic is approaching the oper- 
ation stage. Located near the Republic’s 
leading industrial districts, the plant is 
assured a supply of scrap metal. The 
location is also convenient to deposits of 
iron ore and coking coal for the blast 
furnace and coke chemical departments 
that are scheduled to be built. 

A works similar to the Uzbek plant will 
be opened later in the year in the Kara- 
ganda region of Central Kazakhstan. 
Output of the Karaganda coal basin will 
be substantially affected by this plant, 
which holds promise for future develop- 
ment because of rich deposits of iron 
ore, manganese, fireproof materials, and 
limestone discovered and surveyed near 
the Karaganda coal basin. 

At the Chelyabinsk metallurgical plant, 
completed in early 1943, the first section 
consists of an electric smelting furnace 
(the largest in the Soviet Union), a roll- 
ing shop with three rolling mills, and 
iron and copper foundries, a forge shop, 
and several auxiliary shops. Among 
units of the second section now nearing 
completion are a blast furnace and a 
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coke-chemical plant. The assembly of 
metal structures of blast furnace No. 2 
are scheduled to be completed this spring. 
At the coke-chemical plant, battery No. 
1 is almost ready, and work has started on 
battery No. 2. A powerful concentrating 
mill will be put into operation at Bakal, 
the richest iron-ore base of the new 
plant, according to the report. 

After fighting to regain their territory, 
the Russians are losing no time in under- 
taking the gigantic task of reestablishing 
iron and steel plants that were wrecked to 
avoid possible use by the enemy. 

In the liberated Donets Basin the 
Yenakievo plant has been sufficiently re- 
built to permit the production of the first 
1,000 tons of steel rails. 

Restoration of the Makeyevka plant in 
the Donets Basin is expected to bring op- 
erations by the end of 1944 to between 
50 and 70 percent of capacity. Four 
open-hearth furnaces of one shop have 
reportedly been fired, and a fifth will be 
in operation soon. 

Rapid progress is reported also in the 
restoration of the Lipetsk iron mines 
which were abandoned for 2 years be- 
cause of their location near the fighting 
front. 

Many thousands of tons of ferro- 
chrome have been turned out by the 
ferro-alloy plant in Aktyubinsk, Kazakh- 
stan, says the foreign press, since the first 
section of the plant was completed in 
1943. Operations also began in 1943 in 
the Dzhezdin manganese mine, with an- 
nual capacity of 240,000 tons of manga- 
nese. The Karaganda foundry, now un- 
der construction, is expected to have an 
annual production capacity of 60,000 tons 
of steel and 60,000 tons of rolled metal. 


PRODUCTION IN URUGUAY 


Production of Uruguay’s two small 
plants which comprise the country’s iron 
and steel industry is not at capacity. 
This is due partly to a limited demand 
from the construction industry and 
partly to a scrap-iron supply which does 
not approach the quantities anticipated 
because old machinery and other heavy 
metal accessories are kept in use longer 
than in normal times. 

Output of the plants is limited at pres- 
ent to iron rods and bars for reinforcing 
concrete and a few special pieces of cast 
iron. New sanitation projects recently 
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begun by municipal authorities are ex- 
pected to increase the demand for cast- 
iron pipes and galvanized-iron parts, but 
there remains the problem of the short- 
age of raw materials. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Leather and Manufactures 


FOOTWEAR SHORTAGES, BULGARIA 


Acute footwear shortages are being ex- 
perienced in Bulgaria, the present supply 
of shoes being inadequate to cover even 
25 percent of civilian needs. The use of 
pigskin for uppers and wood and syn- 
thetic rubber for soles is being encour- 
aged by the Government. 

Bulgaria’s most serious shoe problem 
is presented by its rural population. Dur- 
ing peacetime 50 percent of its shoe re- 
quirements were supplied domestically; 
now, however, the increased needs of 
the armed forces have drained prac- 
tically all of the domestic raw materials, 
and imports have been sharply curtailed. 

A synthetic-rubber factory, financed 
by the State, is about to be put into 
operation; here shoes will be manufac- 
tured exclusively for peasants. During 
the first year of operation it is expected 
that the factory will produce at least 


POPP POPOL IPL O LOOPED OLDIE I EL OLED LETS. 


War Brings Beauty Boom— 
and Difficulties 


London war workers are spend- 
ing more than one-quarter of their 
incomes on beauty treatments, the 
British trade press states. The 
weekly expenditure of suburban 
women on hairdressing, cosmetics, 
and facials now averages from 15s. 
to £1 (about $3 to $4). Many who 
in peacetime would have spent 3s. 
6d (about 70 cents) every 3 weeks 
for a simple shampoo and wave 
set now pay nearly three times 
that amount every week for elabo- 
rate treatments. 

Australian women have to put 
their names on priority lists and 
wait 6 months in order to get cos- 
metics legally. Reportedly, as a 
result of this ruling, black markets 
flourish, one recently having been 
broken up while doing a reputed 
weekly business of £45,000 ($180,- 
000). 

The women of New Zealand have 
given up skirts for trousers, and ¢ 
dainty shoes for hobnailed boots, 
but the use of cosmetics is increas- 
ing markedly. 


Madrid’s feminine population 


finds cosmetics quite expensive— 
face powder being priced at ap- 
proximately $4 a box, for example, 
while a small flask of Parisian per- 
fume retails for the equivalent of 
about $40. 
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1,000,000 pairs of shoes. The synthetic 
rubber produced in Bulgaria is said to 
be similar to the German product but 
considerably less expensive. 

It is thought possible that the newly 
established branch of a Czechoslovak fac- 
tory will be able to supply requirements 
for wooden soles; however, the quality 
of wood necessary for such production 
is available only in small quantities, and 
its transportation is made difficult by 
inadequate facilities. 


SHOE FACTORY FOR CHUNGKING, CHINA 


A Czechoslovak shoe manufacturer is 
reported to be arranging for the estab- 
lishment of a factory in Chungking for 
the manufacture and sale of medium- 
grade shoes in Free China. 


FRENCH Moroccan LEATHER PRODUCTION 


Despite full-capacity, round-the-clock 
operations, French Moroccan tanneries 
have not been able to meet the demand 
for shoe leather. 

Swiss SHOE INDUSTRY 

Swiss agriculturists have been directed 
to supply tanneries with as many high- 
quality hides as possible, but there still 
remains a deficit of between 6,000,000 
and 7,600,000 kilograms of raw hides as 
compared with pre-war supplies. In- 
creased manufacture of upper leather, 
supplies of which were most affected by 
curtailed imports, has become a necessity 
for Swiss tanneries. 

Chestnut-wood and pinewood extracts 
are being used as substitutes for for- 
eign tanning materials which are very 
difficult to obtain. It has not been an 
easy task to supply the necessary chest- 
nut wood, amounting to 35,000 metric 
tons annually, inasmuch as there are 
cnly three delivery districts namely, 
Tessin, Wallis, and Graubunden. The 
use of synthetic tanning products manu- 
factured by the Swiss chemical indus- 
try has increased, and these products, 
contrary to previous opinion, have been 
found to be quite usable. The lack of 
oils and fats was felt keenly during cer- 
tain critical periods, at which time fish 
oil imported from Portugal was of con- 
siderable help. Oil obtained from corn 
was also supplied tanneries subsequently. 
Domestic raw materials for the Swiss 
shoe and leather industry are still insuf- 


.ficient, however, and the manufacture 


of new materials is being continued 
energetically. 

Whimsy and invention in the shoe in- 
dustry have not been prchibited by the 
shortage of materials; on the contrary, 
variety, always an important factor in 
the Swiss shoe industry, has had free 
play and shoe factories have been able 
to manufacture and sell numerous com- 
fortable and attractive shoes for which 
very little leather is required. 

Greater economy has been exercised 
in the manufacture of handbags, suit- 
cases, and similar articles; this indus- 
try, too, has been able to adjust itself 
to the situation and is today using large 
quantities of substitute materials. 

An attempt is being made by means 
of the price-compensation fund to equal- 
ize the price of leather obtained from 
domestic and imported hides. Whereas 
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imported hides were cheaper than do. 
mestic hides before the war, the situg- 
tion has now changed, especially with 
regard to sheepskins and goatskins. 
Money for the fund is obtained from 
tanneries, which are assessed a certain 
amount on their sales of leather regard. 
less of whether the leather is made of do- 
mestic or imported hides. In the first 
year of its activity the price-compensg- 
tion fund took in approximately 1,500,009 
francs. Stabilization of domestic prices 
for leather has succeeded despite exces. 
sive prices for imported hides, 
LEATHER OUTPUT, “CROATIA,” YUGOSLAVIA 


“Croatia,” Yugoslavia, now has 192 
tanneries processing raw hides state 
German-controlled press reports. Most 
of these are small, employing from 20 to 
30 workers each; one plant employs as 
many as 300 workers. Output is suf- 
ficient to supply not only local demands 
but also a small export market for high- 
quality tanned leather. However, there 
is still need for additional raw materia] 
for the manufacture of transmission 
belts. 

Despite the reported sufficiency of 
leather, there is a surprising shortage 
of leather footwear on the market as 
a result of heavy military demands. 
Soles of civilian shoes are being made 
of wood, rubber, and artificial leather 
while the upper part of the shoes is being 
made of textiles. 


Hides and Skins 


SHEEP PELTS To Be TREATED IN WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA 


Although tanneries have been in exist- 
ence in Western Australia from its earli- 
est years, no attempt has hitherto been 
made to tan sheep pelts and generally 
they have been a waste product and 
have involved expense in their disposal, 
An up-to-date tannery is now being 
erected at North Fremantle for the treat- 
ment of these pelts, and when it is in 
operation it will supply types of leather 
not previously produced in the State. 


PRODUCTION IN URUGUAY 


Hide and skin production in Uruguay 
during February 1944 showed a decrease 
in comparison with the preceding month. 
The total number of cattle hides pro- 
duced in February was 49,343 whereas 
January's figure was 55,550. Calfskin 
production during February amounted 
to 2,744; in January, to 2,912. Sheepskin 
and lambskin production dropped to 
199,567 in February from 213,636 in the 
preccding month. 


Lumber and 
Products 


Bui GARIAN FOREST EXPLOITATION 

Since war conditions have made it 
necessary to obtain larger amounts of 
fuel and construction lumber from Bul- 
garia’s forests, the usual schedules of 
cutting are no longer being followed, 
says the Bulgarian press. 

The greatest difficulty hindering ex- 
ploitation of the forests at the present 
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time is the shortage of equipment. Ef- 
forts are being made by the Department 
of Forestry to provide the necessary sup- 
plies for the wood cutters. 


CANADIAN OUTPUT 


Even under present difficult conditions, 
Canada’s logging operators consider that 
the quality of the output is being well 
maintained, says a Canadian lumber 
magazine. 

During the past several years, efforts 
have been made to supply the mills with 
the types of logs required for wartime 
cutting needs, and records for 1942 in- 
dicate an actual increase in the per- 
centage of high-grade logs. Although 
1943 grade statistics are not yet avail- 
able, loggers feel that they will indicate 
a continuation of this improvement. 

Exports from Canada of forest prod- 
ucts (including lumber, pulpwood, wood 

Ip, and newsprint) were valued at 
$341,000,000 in 1943, the Canadian press 
reports. 

This figure represents an increase of 
64.7 percent over 1939, when the total 
was $207,000,000. 


Forest RESEARCH, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


The government of British Columbia, 
Canada, will provide $50,000 annually 
toward the maintenance of the $600,000 
forest-research laboratory to be estab- 
lished at the University of British Colum- 
bia in Vancouver, a Canadian lumber 
publication announces. According to 
the plan, an equal amount will be fur- 
nished by industry and the Canadian 
Government. 

Research will be conducted by the 
laboratory on both the chemical and 
physical properties of wood; it will in- 
vestigate such subjects as pulp chemistry, 
plastics, wood sugar, alcohol, explosives, 
films, new uses for wood, kiln drying, 
and other fields of interest to industry. 


ECUADORAN BALSA-WoOOD PRODUCTION 


Balsa-wood production in Ecuador 
during February continued at the satis- 
factory rate of recent months. Output 
for 1944 is expected to show an increase 
of 40 percent over the 1943 figure. Prices 
remained stable during the month. 

The new drying kiln at Guayaquil is 
practically complete and is expected to 
start operations soon. 


War DAMAGE TO FINLAND’S FORESTS 


The assessment of war damages to 
Finland’s forests, principally in Karelia, 
has been practically completed. 

More than 200,000 hectares (1 hec- 
tare=2,417 acres) have been damaged by 
fire, artillery, or felling for military pur- 
poses. The financial loss for the entire 
country is assessed at approximately 
600,000,000 marks. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


DIESEL-MOTOR MANUFACTURE CONSIDERED 
IN MExIco 

The feasibility of manufacturing 

Diesel motors in Mexico is being surveyed 
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by a group composed of representatives 
from the Cia. Amex of Mexico, the 
Crédito Internacional de Mexico, and a 
Diesel engine company of the United 
States. 


RUMANIA TO GET MACHINERY FROM 
GERMANY ? 


Rumania will be allowed to import 
from Germany 1,050 tractors, 21,000 
plows, 2,300 sewing machines, 240 thresh- 
ers, and 175 sifting machines to the 
value of 1,000,000,000 lei, according to the 
Nazi-controlled press. 


SWEDISH MANUFACTURERS FORM EXPORT 
COMPANY 


A company composed of 10 well-known 
Swedish manufacturers of machinery 
has been established to facilitate the ex- 
portation of their products in the post- 
war era, a period during which they 
expect severe competition. Participating 
firms will be able to organize common 
sales in such markets where collabora- 
tion is expedient. This will of necessity 
eliminate any competition within the 
company and demand cooperation with 
respect to common terms regarding 
prices and qualities for similar articles. 


FARM-MACHINERY CHECK-UP, U. K. 


All farm occupants and contractors in 
England and Wales have been requested 
to file a return on the number of agri- 
cultural implements they own. The 
forms will aid in planning for maximum 
food production as well as utilizing lim- 
ited supplies and labor to the best ad- 
vantage in the manufacture of farm 
machinery and spare parts. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


QUININE PRODUCTION, BELGIAN CONGO 


Cinchona plantations, which were 
started in the Belgian Congo just before 
the war, are expected to be producing 
quinine by June 1944 and some quinine 
should be available for export, according 
to a statement made by the head of the 
Congo Medical Services as quoted in the 
British press. 


FISH-LIVER-OIL PropucTIoNn, NEw ZEALAND 


A firm in Auckland, New Zealand, has 
received license from the Government to 
produce fish-liver oil, the foreign press 
reports. It is expected that output will 
be in sufficient quantities to meet New 
Zealand’s medicinal requirements and 
provide a supply for export. 


KELP COLLECTION REVIVED IN SCOTLAND, 
Us. 


Collection of kelp on the coasts of 
western Scotland is being revived to pro- 
vide raw materials for the production 
of iodine and the manufacture of trans- 
parent wrappings, according to the Brit- 
ish press. Two factories have been built 
for the treatment of kelp, and 60 men 
have been recruited to gather the sea- 
weed. 
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BUY WAR BONDS 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


VANADIUM DEPOSITS DISCOVERED IN 
ARGENTINA 


The First Industrial Mining Congress 
in San Juan, Argentina, reports the dis- 
covery of vanadium deposits near San 
Rafael and recommends the installation 
of a plant to develop the deposits. As- 
says show an.average content of from 
8 to 10 percent vanadium pentoxide 
(V.O;). 


GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION, ANTIOQUIA, 
COLOMBIA 


In the 6-month period from September 
1943 to February 1944, 4,634,525 grams 
of gold and 1,967,062 grams of silver 
were produced in the Department of 
Antioquia, Colombia. 


SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD PRODUCTION 


Gold production in the Transvaal, 
Union of South Africa, in February 1944 
is officially reported at 969,017 ounces 
fine, valued at £8,139,743 (about $32,- 
558,972) —the lowest since February 1938. 
This represents reductions of 60,381 
ounces in weight and £507,200 (about 
$2,028,800) in value. 

An improved labor situation is re- 
ported, the addition of 3,484 natives 
bringing the total force of native labor 
to 294,352 in February 1944. 


Propuction, U.S. S. R. 


Ore discoveries reported by the Soviet 
press in the Republic of Gruzia 
(Georgia), in the Soviet Union, include 
ores with high content of tungsten and 
antimony on the southern slopes of the 
Caucasian mountains, and mercury 
found on the northern and southern 
slopes of the mountains. Prospectors 
are reportedly engaged in mining on the 
Verkhnyaya Rache River. 

The rare metal, niobium, used in the 
manufacture of high-quality cutting 
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steel, super-hard alloys and electrodes, 
is found in deposits in the Vishnevi 
mountains, near Kasli, Chelyabinsk 
Oblast, says the Soviet press. A mine 
is being sunk and an experimental plant 
is under construction for the prepara- 
tion of niobium concentrate. The first 
500 kilograms of concentrate were ob- 
tained late in January and the press 
states that the new mine will yield hun- 
dreds of tons of niobium in 1944. 

Increased production since the out- 
break of war from copper refineries of 
Kazakhstan is reported by the Soviet 
press. 

Construction of a lead and zinc com- 
bine at Tekeli, Alma-Ata Oblast (Prov- 
ince) is reported to be nearing comple- 
tion. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


EXPLOITATION DEVELOPMENTS IN WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA 


Since supplies of sulfur are difficult to 
obtain from abroad, Western Australia 
is turning to local deposits of pyrite at 
Norseman to fill domestic needs. Local 
superphosphate companies have con- 
tracted for total output from the de- 
posits to be used in the manufacture of 
sulfuric acid. Continued development 
after the war is expected as special 
equipment to handle the pyrite has been 
obtained. In normal times pyrite con- 
sumption is approximately 80,000 tons 
annually. 

Other mineral resources under com- 
mercial exploitation in Western Aus- 
tralia include asbestos, graphite, ochres, 
oxides, feldspar, vermiculite, and stea- 
tite. 

Among the largest known deposits of 
blue asbestos in the world is the one 


that extends over an area of at least 
100 miles in the Hamersley range near 
Roebourne. A modern plant has been 
built to develop these deposits. 


SALT PRODUCTION, WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


The position of the salt industry in 
Western Australia has improved so that 
weekly production of 70 tons, which is 
sufficient to fill the State’s needs for 
ordinary salt, is now assured. To over- 
come seasonal conditions, the provision 
of bulk storage facilities and modern 
handling equipment for main producing 
centers is under consideration. 


BRAZILIAN DIAMOND INDUSTRY 


Rapid growth of the business of cut- 
ting and polishing diamonds and semi- 
precious stones in Brazil in the past 2 
years is reported in the foreign press. 
Brazil is an important source of semi- 
precious stones and industrial diamonds, 
and the industry was given impetus by 
the migration of diamond merchants, 
cutters, and polishers from Europe. 

Five years ago there were fewer than 
150 cutters and polishers in Brazil, the 
number increased to 1,000 a year ago, 
and there are now said to be more than 
3,000 persons employed full time at this 
work. In addition, a school to train 
Brazilians in this art has been estab- 
lished near- Petropolis, near Rio de 
Janeiro. 


NITRATE SUPPLIES, CHINA 


Supplies of 5,000,000 tons of nitrate 
have been found in the Province of 
Kansu, northwest China, reports a for- 
eign trade journal, which says that the 
information was obtained from an au- 
thentic source. 


POTASH PRODUCTION IN POLAND 


Production of Potash in Poland in 1943 
was confined to the utilization of sylvin- 
ite, states the foreign press. Plans for 
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the complete mechanization of produc. 
tion methods were announced some time 
ago, but the deposits were exploited by 
primitive methods, using manual labor, 


SPANISH CEMENT PRODUCTION 


Production of portland cement in 
Spain in 1943 exceeded the 1942 output 
by 166,229 metric tons, the totals being 
1,583,063 metric tons in 1943 and 1,416. 
834 in 1942. The figure for 1943 was the 
highest since 1940, when production of 
portland cement reached 1,839,042 met- 
ric tons. 

QUARTZ-CRYSTAL PRODUCTION, U. S. S. R. 


Prospecting parties have been search- 
ing for deposits of quartz crystals in the 
Central Urals and in the Bashkir Re- 
public of the Soviet Union, and the So- 
viet press reports the discovery in 1943 
of crystalline masses of piezo quartz de- 
posits in Kaibullinsk raion, Bashkiria. 

The deposit, occupying an area of more 
than 20 square kilometers, already is 
being mined, and the quartz crystals re- 
portedly are quite large. 


ASBESTOS Deposit DISCOVERED IN UrRuGuay 


Discovery of occurrences of asbestos 
approximately 75 miles from Montevideo, 
Uruguay, is reported by a foreign trade 
journal. The asbestos is said to be of 
the chrysotile type and has a compara- 
tively high magnesia content. It is of 
medium or short length, suitable for the 
manufacture of filters. According to the 
report, production has not started. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


LINSEED EXPORTS FROM ARGENTINA 


Shipments of linseed from Argentina 
during 1943 amounted to 678,022 tons, 
the foreign press reports. This is a 100- 
percent increase over shipments of 332,- 
162 tons in 1942. 


DECREASE IN CASTOR-BEAN PRODUCTION, 
BRAZIL 


Production of castor beans in the State 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil, will be from 55,000 
to 60,000 metric tons in 1944, or about 20 
percent less than in the preceding year, 
reports the Secretariat of Agriculture. 
Decreased production is attributed to low 
prices and an uncertain market. 


CANADA’S VEGETABLE-OIL IMPORTS 


Canada imported vegetable oils valued 
at $1,134,000 during February 1944, com- 
pared with $279,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1943. 


Ecuapor’s IMPORTS OF EDIBLE OILS 


Despite the fact that Ecuador’s im- 
ports of edible oils were heavy in De- 
cember, imports for the year were con- 
siderably lower than in 1942, when they 
were regarded as being excessive. Owing 
to accumulated stocks on hand there has 
not been a shortage of edible oils in the 
the last few months. Imports in Janu- 
ary and February, largely from Argen- 
tina, were on a modest scale. 


INDIA’s CASTOR-BEAN PRODUCTION 


Total area planted to castor-beans in 
the present crop year in India, not in- 
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cluding acreage in which castor-beans 
are planted with some other crop, is 1,- 
902,000 acres, according to the final and 
only forecast. This represents a 12-per- 
cent decrease in acreage from the pre- 
ceding year. Estimated production for 
the current year is 109,100 long tons, or 
a decrease of 26 percent from last year’s 
yield. 


PEANUT PLANTINGS IN INDIA 


Total area planted in peanuts in India 
has been officially estimated to be 8,- 
531,000 acres, or an increase of 11 per- 
cent when compared with 7,697,000 acres 
for 1942-43. The present estimate of 
yield is 3,315,000 long tons, or an in- 
crease of 15.6 percent over last year’s out- 
put of 2,858,000 tons. Average yield per 
acre for all India during the current crop 
season is 891 pounds, compared with 832 
pounds for the preceding year. 


LINSEED CULTIVATION IN URUGUAY 


Final official estimates on area sown 
and production of linseed in Uruguay 
are somewhat lower than preliminary 
estimates. According to a report of the 
Uruguayan Ministry of Livestock and 
Agriculture, total area under linseed 
cultivation for the current crop year is 
139,624 hectares, of which 43,715 hectares 
are in the Soriano Department and 32,- 
165 in the Colonia Department. Esti- 
mated production for the country is 98,- 
977,000 kilograms. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


CANADA’S PETROLEUM IMPORTS 


Petroleum products to the value of 
$5,972,000 were imported into Canada 
during February 1944, says the Dominion 
press. Imports for the corresponding 
period of the preceding year were valued 
at $4,831,000. 


Serrous GASOLINE SHORTAGE IN CHILE 


Shortage of gasoline and fuel oil in 
Chile, which adversely affected harvest- 
ing of agricultural crops in 1943, is con- 
tinuing, and threatens to become still 
more serious during the present crop 
year. 

Ort DRILLING IN COLOMBIA 


Production of crude petroleum in Co- 
lombia in February 1944 amounted to 
1,667,133 barrels. Although a Dutch 
concern has completed 15 producing 
wells in its Casabe field, with an esti- 
mated flush production of 5,000 to 6,000 
barrels per day, the field is not under 
production because there is no pipe-line 
outlet. In the meantime the company 
is building up its potential in the area 
by further drilling. 

Surface exploration continued, with 
parties working in seven departments. 
During February six wildcat wells were 
drilling—three in the lower Magdalena 
Valley, two in the middle Magdalena 
Valley, and one in the distant Llanos 
district. 

etroleum legislation, which has failed 
to pass several sessions of Congress, re- 
cently was placed in the hands of a spe- 
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cial Committee of the Council of State 
for revision and ultimate submission to 
the next regular session of the Congress 
which convenes in July. 

During March the Government moved 
to step-up its program of sending Colom- 
bian students and engineers to the 
United States for technical and adminis- 
trative training in the oil business. Ad- 
ditional revenue for the project will be 
provided through a recent revision of 
concession royalties. All foreign com- 
panies active in Colombia have similar 
educational programs financed by them- 
selves. 


HUNGARY, AN IMPORTANT OIL PRODUCER 


With a petroleum industry not quite 
7 years old, Hungary is reported by for- 
eign sources to have produced in 1943 
nearly 7,433,000 barrels of oil, or almost 
double the amount produced in 1941. 
Only Rumania, and perhaps Austria, 
rank ahead of Hungary as European pro- 
ducers of natural petroleum. Since 
Hungary up to the present time has been 
in close collaboration with Germany, it 
is reasonable to believe that increase has 
not been “healthy”; that is, extraction 
has been faster than usual standards of 
economic operation would permit. There 
are no indications that the production 
trend can continue upward. 

Important activity has been in the 
southwestern corner of the country 
where the two fields of Budafapuzsta and 
Lovaszi yield an excellent grade of light- 
gravity fuel, from which a high per- 
centage of motor fuels but small quan- 
tities of lubricants are obtainable. Fields 
in this area, developed after long search 
by a subsidiary of a United States com- 
pany, are now operated on behalf of the 
Government under Nazi pressure, if not 
direct control. 

There is a small Government-operated 
field in northeast Hungary, at Bukkszek, 
where production is small and prospects 
are not too encouraging. The Germans 
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are said to be exploring for new deposits 
in various parts of the country. A new 
company, the Ungarisch-Deutsche Er- 
dolwerke A. G. (Hungarian German Oil 
Works Co.), has been formed, with a 
capital of 10,000,000 pengés, to work a 
large concession on the left bank of the 
Danube, formerly held by private inter- 
ests. No information is available con- 
cerning the prospects in the concession 
except that it is known to be a gas-pro- 
ducing area. 

Before the war Hungary’s refining ca- 
pacity was 3,716,500 barrels annually, 
and it is believed that much of the 
country’s crude oil must still be refined 
abroad, probably at Fiume and Trieste 
in Italy, and in Czechoslovakia, and in 
the Polish refineries, where production 
is known to be below refinery capacity. 
There is a refinery in Almasfuzito which 
is reported to have been modernized 
and extended recently. A new refinery 
and transshipment center was started 
some time ago near Komarom, on the 
Danube, northeast of Budapest, but it 
is not known whether it has gone into 
operation. 

With a peacetime yearly consumption 
of about 2,229,900 barrels of petroleum, 
Hungary probably has a large export- 
able surplus, even after allowing for 
increased needs for the armed forces and 
industry. However, it is reported that 
rations of oil products and even substi- 
tute fuels have been cut drastically. The 
entire motor fleet of the country in 1939 
was said to have been 23,500 vehicles, in- 
cluding 4,500 commercial units. In 1941, 
when domestic production was half what 
it is now, private cars received 25 to 50 
liters a month. Now they receive 10 to 
20 liters per month. The allowance for 
trucks decreased in the same length of 
time, from 60 to 180 liters to 20 to 60 
liters, and for taxis from 100 to 200 liters 
to 60 to 120 liters. Only essential pri- 
vate cars may be used and those not on 
Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays, or 
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Nazis Admit Failure of Scheme to Concentrate Belgian 
Textile Industry 


Le Nouveau Journal, enemy-controlled paper in Belgium, recently pub- 
lished an article on the attempted concentration of the Belgian textile 
It says in part: “After three successive attempts to concentrate 
. the situation is roughly as follows: In the linen 
industry, the only one still able to obtain its supplies from pre-war sources, 
there has been no need to effect any concentration of production. 
other hand, of a total of 229 weaving mills only 67 are being worked. 

“In the cotton industry, 18 out of 52 spinning mills making fine cotton 
and 6 out of 24 making coarse cotton are still running. 


tion were put into effect, at the end of February 1942, more than half of 
At the end of 1942 a second concentration be- 
came necessary, and 73 more mills were brought to a standstill. 
and more drastic reduction was enforced in March 1943. 
manufacturers had to stop work, leaving only 127. 
“In the woolen mills, only 2 washing mills out 
the 10 combing mills in existence in July 1940 have 
had to close down, and, of the 39 mills spinning combed wool working 
at that time, only 4 have survived. Out of 66 mills spinning carded wool, 
only 18 are running and 245 wool-weaving mills out of 309 have been 


The article admits, “Very serious problems are raised by the closing of 
these factories, particularly with regard to the post-war period.” 


On the 
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When the first plans for concentra- 
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during night hours. Bus traffic has been 
curtailed and speed of busses and trucks 
has been restricted to 25 and 19 miles, 
respectively. All commercia1-goods 
transport is reported to have been taken 
over by the State Railways. Use of pro- 
ducer gas and natural gas have been 
encouraged with limitations. 

Certain quantities of petroleum prod- 
ucts are being exported to Spain, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Finland, it is reported. 
But the greater part of Hungary’s pe- 
troleum obviously goes to Germany, and 
Hungary ‘is largely dependent upon Ger- 
many for its modest requirements of 
lubricants. Probably little else is forth- 
coming from Germany in return for the 
strategic German needs that Hungary 
is helping to meet. 


GASOLINE SHORTAGE IN MEXICO 


An acute gasoline shortage exists in 
San Luis Potosi, Mexico. Lack of rail- 
way tank facilities is believed to be the 
reason for the shortage. 


SITUATION IN SPAIN 


Oil-bearing shale, which is found in 
considerable quantities around Ciudad 
Real, in central Spain, is being processed 
at a small plant at Puertollano. Last 
year 1,512,036 liters of gasoline (not quite 
9,000 U. S. barrels) and slightly more 
than that amount of fuel oil were pro- 
duced. Planned production of both gas- 
oline and fuel oil are slightly lower for 
1944. Small amounts of gas-oil and 
lubricants are also produced at the plant. 

Oil sands found in large deposits near 
the city of Burgos are undergoing labo- 
ratory tests. Since extraction of oil from 
sand is a difficult and expensive process 
and the oil content of the sands is not 
high, results of the tests are not expected 
to indicate commercial possibilities of the 
project. 

Little progress is reported on construc- 
tion of Government-owned refinery in- 
stallations at a place 12 kilometers by 


road from Cartagena, seat of the Span- 
ish Mediterranean naval base. Concrete 
work for foundations for tanks and build- 
ings has been completed. A cracking 
tower and one small boiler have been 
procured, but it is doubtful that other 
essential materials can be assembled un- 
til after the war. A number of problems 
are presented in the project. There is 
no adequate supply of fresh water avail- 
able at the location, and transportation 
of crude oil from the most promising 
area (near Burgos) will be difficult. 

According to a decree of March 1, 1944, 
Spain is undertaking a program of devel- 
opment of indigenous petroleum prod- 
ucts throughout the country. 


INCREASED PETROLEUM PRODUCTION, PERU 


Production of crude petroleum in Peru 
in 1943 amounted to 14,653,728 barrels, 
compared with 13,628,558 barrels in 1942, 
or an increase of 1,025,170 barrels. The 
gain was largely accounted for by ex- 
panded output of the International Pe- 
troleum Co., which produced 82.67 per- 
cent of the country’s total. 

Output of natural gasoline amounted 
to 1,048,488 barrels, compared with 
1,004,200 barrels in the preceding year. 

Foreign oil companies are actively in- 
terested in the montana region of Peru, 
which is believed to be one of the largest 
potential petroleum areas in the Western 
Hemisphere. The Peruvian Government 
is conducting explorations in the district 
with the hope of participating in devel- 
opment of the resources. 


NEW TYPES OF Motor FUEL MARKETED IN 
SWEDEN 


Two new types of motor fuel will be 
made available to certain motor oper- 
ators in Sweden, says a recent announce- 
ment of the State Fuel Commission. 
One, a blend of 25 percent alcohol and 
75 percent gasoline, will be held under 
the name of “Motyl 25.” This fuel will 
replace Moty! 50 and Moty] 85 for fishing 
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boats. Increase in gasoline available 
made possible through developments of 
the shale-oil industry, and decrease in 
alcohol, are thought to be the reasons for 
marketing this new fuel. 

The second type of fuel to be made 
available is a distillate of wood tar 
blended with a small quantity of motor 
kerosene. This fuel, known as “Tractor 
Distillate,” will replace motor kerosene 
for use in semi-Diesel engines. One of 
the distillates will require a minor en. 
gine adjustment. 

O1L EXpLoraTions, U.S. S. R. 


The Azerbaidzhan Oil Combine, one of 
the eight combines controlling activities 
of 24 oil-producing trusts in the Soviet 
Union, has nearly completed an outline 
of oil deposits lying under the Caspian 
Sea and running northeast and south of 
Artem Island, which is not far from Baku, 
the Soviet press reports. 

Geologists believe that the entire area 
within the southern sea line bordering 
the Apsheron Peninsula and running 
from Putinsk Bay up to Shikhova Kosa 
and south of the Peschany Island, as wel] 
as the district of Bibi-Eibat, has possibil- 
ities, for apparently large deposits lie on 
the bed of the sea. Intensive prospect- 
ing has been done in the Kala deposit 
which resulted in the discovery of the so- 
called stratisgraphic petroleum deposits, 
This type of deposit was first discovered 
at Chakjnaglyar and is said to exist in 
the Kalinsk bed, the Buzovny district, 
and in the Yasaman Valley, which means 
that the petroleum industry in the Baku 
area may be entering a new phase of 
development. 


Rubber and 
Products 


BUTANOL PRODUCTION IN ARGENTINA 


Butanol, used in the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber, is being produced in 
Argentina through the fermentation of 
corn mash. The process consists of re- 
moving the germ from shelled corn and 
preparing a meal which is softened with 
water and sterilized under pressure. The 
sterilized medium is planted with de- 
sired pure bacteria, and fermentation 
takes place in tanks from which air and 
all foreign organisms are excluded. Bu- 
tanol, as well as acetone and ethyl alco- 
hol, are recovered by filtration and 
fractional distillation. Hydrogen gas is 
a byproduct. 


CRUDE-RUBBER PRODUCTION, NICARAGUA 


Large exports testify to a record pro- 
duction of crude rubber in Nicaragua in 
1943, and efforts are being made to in- 
crease production still further in 1944. 
Among Latin American countries, Nica- 
ragua was second only to Brazil as a 
producer of crude rubber. 


Shipbuilding 


AUSTRALIA’S SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM 2 
The shipbuilding industry is new in 
Western Australia, the first contract— 
for 12 300-ton vessels—having been 
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signed in September 1941. Two vessels 
nave been launched and two more are 
reported to be nearing completion. 

The first lighter barge, constructed 
entirely of steel from the Broken Hill 
Co., Melbourne, Australia, has been 
jaunched, says the foreign press. The 
parge is of all-welded construction. 

The press also reports the establish- 
ment of a committee to study Australia’s 
shipping position and shipbuilding in- 
dustry, and to recommend plans for the 
post-war development of the industry. 


Carco MOTORSHIP LAUNCHED, SWEDEN 


A 6,250-ton deadweight cargo motor- 
ship, Innaren, was launched at Eriks- 
berg, Sweden, on February 1, 1944. The 
vessel is of the shelter-deck type, with 
hull strengthened for navigation in ice. 
The length is 381 feet over-all, breadth 
js 51 feet 6 inches, depth is 25 feet 6 
inches to main deck and 35 feet 6 inches 
to shelter deck, and draft is 23 feet 9 
inches. It is propelled by two two-cycle 
single-acting direct-reversible solid-in- 
jection Diesel engines designed for a 
speed of 14'2 Knots. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


EMPLOYMENT DECLINES IN CANADIAN 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Employment in both primary and sec- 
ondary textile industries of Canada de- 
clined as of January 1, 1944, reports a Ca- 
nadian trade publication. 

The primary industry, reported 78,686 
workers, compared with 79,856 in the 
preceding month, and 81,937 on January 
la year ago. 

Workers numbering 54,360 were en- 
gaged in secondary manufacturing in- 
dustries on January 1, 1944, whereas 
56,879 were employed on December 1, and 
58,993 on January 1, 1943. 

Withdrawals to the armed forces have 
contributed much to this decline. 


ACTIVITY IN COLOMBIAN ‘TEXTILE MILLS 


Textile mills in Colombia continue ca- 
pacity operations to satisfy domestic 
needs and fill mumerous orders from 
neighboring countries. 

Production for 1943 is estimated at 10 
percent above the level of the preced- 
ing year. Exports, however, advanced 
about 293 percent in the same period. 


Cotton and Products 
ARGENTINA'S COTTON EXPORTS 


During February, 267 metric tons of 
cotton were exported from Argentina, 
making a total of 682 tons for the first 2 
months of this year, compared with 1,451 
tons shipped in the _ corresponding 
months of 1943. 

Of the current year’s exports, 447 tons 
went to Chile. 205 to Uruguay, and 30 to 
Colombia. 


BELGIAN CONGO’S MANUFACTURE OF COTTON 
CLOTH 


Successful cultivation of cotton in the 
Belgian Congo has led to the establish- 
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ment of an important textile enterprise 
in Leopoldville, reports an African pub- 
lication. 

The mill has 22,000 spindles and 1,000 
looms. About 250 tons of raw cotton 
are consumed monthly to effect an an- 
nual output of 29,000,000 linear yards 
of bleached, dyed, and printed cotton 
cloth for the domestic trade, khaki ma- 
terials for the Army, and duck for tents. 
Absorbent cotton gauze and medical 
dressings are also produced. About 3,500 
native workers are employed. 


Raw-CoTtton CONSUMPTION, CANADA 


Raw-cotton consumption in Canada 
during February amounted to 36,106 
bales (of 500 pounds each), a slight im- 
provement over January when 34,677 
bales were opened, but not comparable 
to the 39,681 bales consumed in Febru- 
ary 1943. 

In the first 2 months of this year 24,- 
697,200 pounds of raw cotton were im- 
ported, compared with 24,653,181 pounds 
received in corresponding months of 
1943, reports a Canadian publication. 

Decline in war orders has permitted 
manufacture of larger quantities of ci- 
vilian goods, but imports are lower. In 
January and February, 6,797,257 pounds 
of cotton piece goods were imported, 
whereas in the corresponding period of 
1943 these totaled 9,969,472 pounds. Sup- 
plies of both yarns and fabrics are ex- 
pected to remain low. 


NICARAGUA’S COTTON PRODUCTION AND CON- 
SUMPTION 


Approximately 655,000 pounds of cot- 
ton are expected from Nicaragua’s 1943-— 
44 crop. A year ago 2,000,000 pounds 
were grown. The decrease in the crop 
was caused by reduced acreage and crop 
failures. 

Cotton is planted in July and har- 
vested in January and February, and 
has a Staple length of from !%j, to 1% 
inches. The country has nine ginneries. 
Cotton is packed usually into 500-pound 
bales of standard United States size. 

About 400,000 pounds are consumed 
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annually in the country’s one spinning 
and weaving mill; other weaving mills 
use imported yarn. However, another 
spinning mill is under construction and 
is expected to be placed in operation 
sometime this year, which will increase 
domestic consumption and may cut off 
exports of raw cotton entirely in 1944. 
This higher demand within the country, 
as well as attractive offers from neigh- 
boring countries, is expected to effect 
an expansion in cotton acreage in 1944. 


MANUFACTURING COTTON PropUCTs, 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


Special releases of cotton yarns were 
made in Northern Ireland late in 1943 to 
counteract an acute shortage of sheets 
and pillow cases, reports a foreign pub- 
lication. 

All available workers and machines of 
the clothing industry were employed dur- 
ing 1943 in producing supplies for the 
armed forces. Utility shirts were made 
in large quantities, but stocks of lower- 
grade goods were slow in moving, as a 
result of a depressed demand. Full em- 
ployment is expected to continue through 
this year, unless Government contracts 
should not be renewed. 

A Council of Making-Up Trades was 
formed to insure complete accord in all 
matters concerning the industry, par- 
ticularly with regard to Government 
contracts, and also to formulate plans for 
the post-war reconversion period. 


Synthetic Fibers 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF RAYON PRODUCTS 


Canadian imports of rayon staple fiber 
during 1943, as reported in a Canadian 
periodical, increased to 5,699,976 pounds, 
compared with 4,881,989 pounds in 1942. 
In January 1944, 719,040 pounds were im- 
ported, almost double the 390,000 pounds 
received in January a year ago. 

Imports of various rayon items during 
the first 2 months of 1944 include, rayon 
yarn, 790,576 pounds (473,087); rayon 
staple fiber, 1,040,540 pounds (907,064); 
acetate yarns, single, 398,447 pounds 
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Labor Controls in Canada’s Tobacco-Producing Districts 


Strict enforcement will be made of the order-in-council passed on August 
6, 1943, controlling the movement of labor from vital industry to Canadian 
flue-cured tobacco farms. Owing to the late date on which the order 
was issued, the plan was not put into operation last year as originally 


intended. 


Not only will the regulations control movement of labor from vital 
industry but also the shifting of labor from one tobacco farm to another 
during the harvesting season; thus, one grower will be unable to lure help 


from other farms by the inducement of higher wages. Any male person 
between the ages of 16 and 65, before applying for, accepting, or entering 
employment on a flue-cured-tobacco farm during the period from July 
15 to October 15 must first obtain a permit from a Selective Service Officer. 
3 During the same period no grower will be allowed to take any male persons 
between the ages of 16 and 65 into employment on a flue-cured-tobacco 
farm or retain any male person of those ages unless he has such a permit. 
Temporary National Selective Service offices will be opened on or before 
July 1 in tobacco-growing areas in addition to those already established 
at Simcoe, St. Thomas, and Brantford. 
Attempts will be made to recruit approximately 5,000 workers from the 
United States for the priming and curing period, according to the Ontario 
Flue-Cured-Tobacco Marketing Association. 
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(247,403) ; viscose and cther single yarns, 
322,192 pounds (158,604). (Figures in 
parentheses represent the quantities im- 
ported in like months of 1943.) 

Strong rayon yarn for tire cord was 
imported in January and February in 
the amount of 327,019 pounds, valued at 
$156,102. Imports of thrown yarns in- 
creased only slightly during the 2 months 
under consideration. 


IMPORTS OF RAYON FABRICS, KENYA-UGANDA 


In August 1943, imports of rayon fab- 
rics into Kenya-Uganda dropped to 21,- 
418 square yards from 37,297 square yards 
in the preceding month, says a foreign 
publication. In August of 1942, 35,815 
square yards were imported. 


Imports INTO MAURITIUS 


The island of Mauritius imported ray- 
on and silk manufactures valued at 93,- 
012 rupees in the third quarter of 1943, 
says a trade publication. In the second 
quarter these imports were valued at 
163,910 rupees, but only 18,833 rupees 
in the third quarter of 1942. 


INCREASED IMPORTS INTO NEW ZEALAND 


Imports of silk and rayon fabrics into 
New Zealand advanced to a value of 
£NZ254,871 in September 1943 from only 
£NZ144,801 in August, reports a textile 
periodical. In September 1942, imports 
under that caption were worth £NZ- 
108,700. 


Wool and Products 


ARGENTINA’S WOOL ImporTs FROM U. K. 


During December 139 cases of woolen 
cloth and 15 cases of wool yarn were re- 
ceived in Argentina from the United 
Kingdom, says a foreign periodical. 


SITUATION IN CANADA’S WOOL INDUSTRY 


Total production of shorn and pulled 
wool in Canada in 1943 was 18,965,000 
pounds—a new record, and an increase 
of 1,369,000 pounds over the preceding 
year, reports a Canadian trade journal. 
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Average weight per fleece was somewhat 
lower, but was counteracted by an in- 
crease in the number of sheep shorn, 
It is estimated that about 121,013,000 
pounds of wool (greasy basis) were con- 
sumed—more than 10,000,000 pounds 


below the 1942 total of 131,640,000 
pounds. 
Approximately 6,000,000 pounds of 


New Zealand wool were released for sale 
on and after March 11. 

Imports of raw wool in the first 2 
months of this year were 5,000,000 
pounds, as compared with 7,800,000 
pounds in like months of 1942. 

Manufacturers of heavy woolen un- 
derwear were requested to produce large 
quantities for oversea military purposes, 
up to the end of August. This will seri- 
ously curtail civilian production. 

Larger quantities of woolen and 
worsted fabrics are being put out by 
domestic mills, but during the January- 
February period imports of wool manu- 
facturers were below those of corre- 
sponding months a year ago. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN AUSTRALIA 


Western Australia has developed a 
keen interest in further industrialization. 

A new knitting mill has been estab- 
lished, and, with other mills and cloth- 
ing plants previously created, it has made 
a fine contribution to the war effort. 

Large quantities of high-grade flax 
fiber have been grown in this area, and, 
as a next step, it is hoped to establish 
a flax spinning and weaving industry. 

In a search for substitutes for sisal in 
the manufacture of fibrous plaster sheets, 
experiments have indicated that Guild- 
ford grass and cape-tulip contain a fiber 
which could be readily adapted. Plas- 
terboard is being reinforced with flax 
tow. 


JUTE FOR FELT PRODUCTION, NEW 
ZEALAND 


Reworked jute for felt production is 
to be manufactured in a newly estab- 
lished factory in New Zealand, reports 
an Australian periodical. Woolpack 
waste and odd ends of cloth are to be 
utilized in the process. 


PRODUCTION ACTIVITY IN NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


War requirements absorbed most of 
Northern Ireland’s flax during 1943, 
leaving only small quantities for the 
civilian trade, says a foreign publication. 
Exports were restricted, and yarns were 
released for manufacture of items for 
designated markets only. 

Linen looms were converted to pro- 
ducing cotton and rayon fabrics, but 
spinning mills functioned on intermit- 
tent supplies of either flax or cut staple 
rayon (known as “fibro”). They were 
able to maintain operations at about 30 
percent of capacity. Airplane fabrics 
and other military goods comprised the 
bulk of production. 

Tests of the 1943 flax crop have indi- 
cated a fiber content of 13 percent, com- 
pared with a yield of from 2 to 4 percent 
for the preceding year. This may im- 
prove the spinning situation. 
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Flax growers were paid an average 
price of £268 per ton, including the acre. 
age bonus. 

A new scutch mill recently was placed 
in operation in Northern Ireland, ac. 
cording to a foreign periodical. An im. 
portant feature is the installation of g 
down-suction apparatus which collects 
dust, shive, and waste, and carries them 
to the furnace. 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURE IN PORTUGAL 


Textile needs of a huge industrial or. 
ganization in Portugal are supplied by its 
own large spinning and weaving mill. 

About 29,000 spindles manufacture 
jute yarns which are then woven into 
sacking on approximately 560 looms, 
Cutting and sewing operations are also 
performed in the plant, producing some 
30,000 bags daily. 

Various sizes of twine are made from 
sisal and hemp, and another unit manu- 
factures rope for the company’s ships 
and other uses within the development. 

Carpets and rugs are woven On six or 
seven special looms, and some narrow- 
material looms produce cotton belts for 
the armed forces. 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS EXPORTED BY SPAIN 


Spain’s textile export market showed a 
slight improvement during February, 
Interest was shown by Turkey in pros- 
pective purchases of cotton goods, and 
Portuguese firms inquired regarding silk 
hosiery. Some lots of woolens report- 
edly were purchased by Germany. 


MANUFACTURE OF NEW-TYPE MATERIAL, 
U. K. 


Felted material with high thermal and 
sound insulation is the subject of a pat- 
ent recently taken out by a British manu- 
facturer, and reported in a foreign trade 
publication. Basic materials are 50 per- 
cent or more of Kapok fiber, mixed with 
wool, cotton, or synthetic fibers. The 
felted fabric is said to have good flota- 
tion, high tensile strength, and be resist- 
ant to moths. Proposed uses are as lin- 
ings in flying suits, or for garments suit- 
able for cold climates, and as insulation 
for refrigerators and aircraft fuselages. 


Wearing Apparel 


HoME SEWING BECOMING POPULAR IN 
CANADA 


Retailers in Alberta, Canada, report 
that sales of piece goods are soaring. 

Home sewing is becoming increasingly 
popular, and women are growing very 
adept at creating their own attractive 
costumes. Scant stocks of ready-made 
clothing resulting from curtailed fac- 
tory output cause no hardship in that 
Province 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


CULTIVATION IN CHILE 
The 1933-44 tobacco crop of Chile was 
a bumper one. Acreage was estimated 
at 3,287 hectares (on the basis of field 
inspections and conversations with pro- 
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ducers and purchasers), compared with 
only 2,768 hectares planted in 1942-43. 
From this acreage it is estimated that 
6,624,000 kilograms of tobacco leaf have 
been harvested, comparing favorably 
with the 5,251,900 kilograms harvested 
in the 1942—43 season. 

Only three types of tobacco are now 
grown commercially in Chile. They are 
the Paraguayan type, the Havana type, 
and the Virginia type; Paraguayan type 
accounts for more than one-half the 
total production, and Havana type ranks 
second. Each year about 300,000 pounds 
of flue-cured types of tobacco are pro- 
duced successfully by three farms in the 
San Francisco district for use in the 
Virginia-brand American-type cigarettes 
produced by one of Chile’s leading manu- 
facturers of tobacco products, and nearly 
20,000 pounds of burley-type tobacco are 
grown with good results in Lontue. 

Practically all Chilean tobacco is de- 
ficient in gum and oil, is inclined to be 
trashy, and lacks flavor and aroma. 
Much of this lack in quality results from 
the volcanic origin of Chile’s valley loam 
and a subsoil of coarse gravel instead 
of the clay generally considered neces- 
sary for the production of rich tobacco. 
All crops are grown on irrigated land. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION PLANNED IN GREECE 


Tobacco, long recognized as the most 
remunerative of Greece's pre-war crops, 
is now under special consideration by a 
group of leading Greek scientists who 
feel that increased production of this 
commodity in the post-war period would 
do much to improve the economic status 
of the country. These experts propose 
that, when possible, tobacco cultivation 
in Greece be increased by 500 percent. 

The success of such a program neces- 
sarily would be dependent on expanded 
export trade, and a comprehensive plan 
is being formulated for its achievement. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, 
MEXICO 


Although no definite statements re- 
garding Mexico's 1943-44 tobacco crop 
have been issued, members of the trade 
estimate that total production will be 
about 20,000 metric tons. This repre- 
sents a sizeable increase over the 1942- 
43 crop of approximately 14,009 metric 
tons. 

Tobacco consumption is still on the 
upgrade, and trade experts predict that 
when statistics are tabulated 1943 will 
stand as one of the most active years in 
the history of the Mexican tobacco in- 
dustry. 





So valuable have matches become in 
Lithuania that one match is worth half 
a pound of wheat and a box will buy a 
bushel, say radio reports from Moscow. 
A cartload of hay may be purchased for 
10 cigarettes. 





At a Swedish Farmers’ Congress held 
in Stockholm in March, speakers called 
attention to the continued population 
shift, in Sweden, from the countryside to 
the cities and, as remedies, urged higher 
farm prices and equality in living 
Standards. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Modification Contemplated in United 
States-Turkey Trade Agreement 


(State Department Release No. 150, 
April 28, 1944) 


“In a note dated April 22, 1944, from 
the Secretary of State to the Turkish 
Ambassador in Washington, replying to 
a note from the latter dated April 14, 
1944, the Government of the United 
States, pursuant to Article I of the trade 
agreement between the United States 
and Turkey, signed April 1, 1939, has 
greed to accept certain proposed reduc- 
tions in Turkish import duties as satis- 
factory compensation for certain pro- 
posed increases in Turkish import duties 
on products listed in Schedule I of the 
trade agreement. 


“The duty changes involved are as fol- 
lows: the duty on heavy mineral oils, 
Turkish tariff No. 695-D, and their 
residues comprising machine oil, mazout 
oil, motorine and other such combusti- 
bles, which in Schedule I of the trade 
agreement is 0.95 piastre per kilo, will be 
increased to 2.75 piastres per kilo and 
the duty on kerosene, Turkish tariff No. 
695-C, which is 6 piastres per kilo, will be 
reduced to 3.3 piastres per kilo.” 

The State Department release of April 
28 also supplies the text of the notes 
exchanged by the two Governments. 
Copies of this release may be obtained 
from the Trade Agreements Unit, Bu- 
reau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, 
the field offices of the Department of 
Commerce, or the Division of Commer- 
cial Policy, Department of State. 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





Country Date signed | Date effective 





Cuba. . Aug. 24, 1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 


Belgium (and Luxem- 


burg)... ._. | Feb. 27,1935 | May 1,1935 
Haiti_. ..| Mar, 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden. ....._._.-. | May 25,1935 | Aug. 5,1935 


Beeslt.........0. | Feb, 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised 
agreement below) Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 
Kingdom of the Nether- | 
lands (Netherlands in | 
Europe, Netherlands | 
India, Surinam, and | 
Curacao)... ._. .....-| Dee. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland . Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras ......-..| Dee. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia. ...._..-.-- Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala...............| Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other ) se 
Morocco. ......---- May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicaragua ! Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 


Finland May 18,1936 | Nov. 2,1936 
El Salvador F Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica__--- ..| Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia 2. ._- ..| Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador... Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23,1938 


United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and 
the British Colonial 
Empire... : 

Canada (revision ofagree- 
ment of 1935) _ . do__. Do. 

Turkey Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 

Venezuela Nov. 6,1939 | Dee. 16, 1939 

Cuba (supplementary 
agreement) 

Canada (supplementary 
agreement)3___ 

Canada (supplementary 
agreement) _...-. 

Argentina 

Cuba (supplementary 
agreement) _. 

Peru 


Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 





Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1,1940 


Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20,1940 
Oct. 14,1941 | Nov, 15, 1941 


Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5,1942 
ie May 7,1942 | July 29,1942 
Uruguay --. July 21, 1942 | Jan. 1, 1948 
Mexico | Dee. 23,1942 ; Jan. 30,1943 
Iran ; Apr. 8, 1943 4) 

Iceland Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 








' The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 
2 The operation of this agreement was suspended as cf 
Apr. 22, 1939. 
Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13. 1940, 
‘Agreement proclaimed by the President of the 
United States on Mar. 31, 1944. Effective date will 
be announced in a supplementary proclamation. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with ‘Agreement Countries,” and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 


[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date. ar- 
ranged by schedules and eae of the Tariff Act 
has been prepared by the U.8. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 25 
cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





| Latest date 

| Date of issu- | for submit- 
ance of notice | ting written 

| statements 


Date for oral 
presentation 
of views 


Country 








Bolivia...| Apr. 4,1942 | May 4,1942 | May 18,1942 
Paraguay_| June 23,1943 | July 23,1943 | Aug. 4,1943 
| | 








[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity {nformation or the Department 
of State.] . 

Note.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 





An iron-ore mine at a location desig- 
nated as “Hung Shan,” west of Wuan, in 
the extreme northern part of Honan 
Province, China, is reported to be under 
development by the Japanese. Con- 
struction of a light railway to the mine 
also is reported, completion having been 
scheduled for the end of January 1944. 
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following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 


Argentina.—The 





FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 





SIRT 











Date of 








a : . : Trade-mark Class No. and product ublica- 
published in the Boletin Oficial of April : si ciaaaetaiaiiias aes 
11, 1944. Opposition must be filed before 
May 15, 1944: 19 

; Brummel No. 37—Clothing Apr. 6 
Trade-mark Class No. and Commodity Sintesia No. 1—Oil, dissolving and sul- Do 
I cesses Patek No. 3—Entire class. a ee oe See 
Aircraft.._....... No. 20—Entire class. ee 
sory cece e------- a att orenny — Oleoliva No. 41—Food substances Do 
| IE IE cee Oo. 6— ire class. Do Nos. 46 and 55—Soap and Do 
EE EE No. 10—Entire class. clowning products 
Sublime No. 41—Food substances Do 
Brazil—The following applications Do SS and ~ ae and Do 
for trade-mark registration were pub- Triple Peg an pan a Do 
lished on dates indicated in the Official - 46 and 55—Soap and Do 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be — Erpiverca) | No ae Products — 
filed within 60 days from the date of Popular do Do 

: : _ =xclesior do Do 

publication: Progresso No. 6—Machinery and parts Do 
Do No. 1l—Cutlery and _ edge Do 
tools 
Date of 7 ric al and horti- oO 
Trade-mark Class No. and product publica- Ks oe woe oe . cg ° 
tion parts 
ae eee wn ev iaseecieeennemaeennceneersce anne — Do No. 5—Unwrought and par- Deo 
Placimunin..-| No. 3—Pharmaceatical prep- Apr. 6. 1 Bandits produ — 7 
aration. ondo 0, 4 »e e and so s oO 
Bestrepine io Do. Blondor No. 48—Perfumery an al DD 
major importance is the research being 
armaceutica 
done in the field of drugs with which to 


Industry Is 
Expanding in 
Sweden 


(Continued from p. 7) 


are at present rationed. However, as- 
pirin will be produced by the Nobel Pow- 
der Co. (Bofors) as soon as a plant being 
built for this purpose is completed. Ace- 
tic anhydride will be made from acetic 
acid by another chemical firm. 

The magnesium compounds are avail- 
able domestically, it is believed, since the 
H6ganas-Billesholm Co. started produc- 
tion of magnesium oxide from dolomite. 
This company is also producing active 
carbon and paraffin. Methyl cellulose 
can be substituted, to a degree success- 
fully, as a suspending agent for trag- 
acanth in pharmaceuticals, it is claimed. 


Toward New Products 


Although Sweden has regarded the 
blockade with its resultant cutting off of 
imports as the main incentive for de- 
veloping known pharmaceuticals from 
domestic raw materials, intensive re- 
search is also going on among research 
chemists, medical workers, and other 
scientists with a view to developing alto- 
gether new medicinal products. A new 
preparation for treating the blood dis- 
ease, agranulocytosis, is being tested; 
a sulfonamide formula, developed in 
Sweden, has been released in the form 
of liquid drops to be used for treating 
eye, nose, and throat infections; and a 
new product with which to treat skin 
infections is soon to be released. Of 


fight tuberculosis. 

Swedish research, it is claimed, is one 
of the world’s leaders in the realm of 
hormones. These products are expected 
to be a leading article of export. Dr. F. 
Paulson of the Pharmacea hormone lab- 
oratory is experimenting with a process 
for producing three important hormones 
from certain byproducts of the cellulose 
industry. 

The Swedish Fish Oil Central Office, 
cooperating with the State Food Com- 
mission, is manufacturing medicinals 
from cod-liver oil. Carotene (provita- 
min A) is being extracted in large quan- 
tities from carrots by the Karlshamns 
Oil Co. Thiamine, vitamin B,, is being 
derived not only from beer yeast but also 
from the fodder yeast produced from 
cellulose lyes. 

Pharmaceutical companies, as well as 
private individuals, are cultivating herbs 
and plants to meet the needs for botan- 
ical medicines and preparations, annual 
consumption of which amounts in value 
to about 100,000 crowns. Sweden may 
be practically self-sufficient in this field 
as the result of an agreement made early 
this year between the State Reserve 
Supplies Commission and the Hogands- 
Billesholms Co. for the cultivation of 
medicinal plants. 


Experiments and Successes 


AB. Pharmacea has succeeded in cul- 
tivating a number of foreign medicinal 
plants at its botanical farm in Tumba. 
This company has also developed a 
simple method of extracting the active 
principle from the seeds of the West- 
African plant, Strophanthus gratus, 
which is used in the treatment of heart 
ailments. It is believed that Sweden 
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brought in as large a supply of these 
seeds as was possible before the out- 
break of war. Although using importeq 
seeds, the domestic product is said to 
cost only half the price of the imported 
preparation derived from this materia], 

In addition to its other projects, jt 
is reported that the Pharmacea Co. js 
experimenting with a common Swedish 
weed, which grows in great profusion 
for producing an alkaloid similar to 
papaverine. The derivative from the 
domestically produced variety of plant 
appears to have much the same effect as 
the natural opium derivative which ijt 
replaces. 

The degree of development so far 
reached in the Swedish pharmaceutica] 
industry can perhaps be measured by 
what Astra already is doing. As has 
been stated, this is the largest and most 
powerful of Sweden’s pharmaceutica] 
companies. Astra is manufacturing 
“sulfa” drugs, hormones, vitamins, bar- 
bituric-acid preparations, alkaloids, cat- 
gut, and bandages. This company has 
recently opened the largest chemical in. 
dustrial laboratory in Sweden, at which 
70 of the firm’s chemists will engage in 
research. 

The people of Sweden have unques- 
tioned technical and organizing ability, 
Before the war Swedish industry was set 
up for a lively export trade all over the 
world. Swedish specialties have been 
known everywhere, and in numerous 
cases—matches for instance—have dom- 
inated the world market. Who knows 
what may be the fruits of the present ex- 
tensive research and experimentation 
now being carried on in Sweden along 
pharmaceutical lines? 





Germany’s 
Approach to 
Post-War Problems 


(Continued from p. 6) 


Full-Employment Outlook 


Another topic that is receiving a good 
deal of attention is full employment and 
its implications.” Out of loyalty to the 
Nazi economic ideology, the economists 
assert that Germany had already solved 
the problem of full employment before 
the war by adopting the necessary plan- 
ning and control measures. The other 
belligerent countries, it is claimed, while 
admitting the right to work and the de- 
sirability of full employment, are not 
prepared to make the required changes 
in their economies. 

According to one writer, German pre- 
war experience would seem to indicate 
that it is necessary for the State to con- 
trol, through credit and_ taxation 
measures, 25 to 30 percent of the na- 
tional production to assure the effective- 
ness of State intervention in case private 
initiative is unable to achieve full em- 


“ Keiser, in the Bankwirtschaft of August 1, 
1943; and Brech, in the Bankwirtschaft of 
September 15, 1943 
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ployment. Government intervention 
should take the form of orders for dur- 
able consumer goods, including housing, 
and even, if necessary, spending for non- 
roductive work. 

Another writer claims that German ex- 
perience proves that full employment 
can be attained without limiting private 
initiative and without using the 
economic resources primarily for war 
production. He admits, however, that it 
requires over-all regulation by the State 
and expresses doubts whether the coun- 
tries with liberal economic systems will 
be ready to pay the price of full em- 
ployment. 


National Debt Discussed 


The rapid increase in the national debt 
is naturally a topic frequently discussed 
in the German economic press. The tra- 
ditional criterion for measuring the na- 
tional debt on the basis of its relation- 
ship to national wealth or income is gen- 
erally rejected. On the other hand, it 
is asserted by some of the German eco- 
nomic writers that the form of govern- 
ment has a direct bearing on the load of 
national debt that the economy can 
carry. It is maintained that, since the 
totalitarian State controls not only tax- 
ation and credit but also the whole sys- 
tem of production through the controls 
over supply of material, labor, transpor- 
tation, wages, and prices, the national 
income becomes under certain conditions 
almost a function of the State expendi- 
tures. 


Nazi Slogans Lose Force 


In conclusion it may be said that the 
general impression obtained from an ex- 
amination of the current economic dis- 
cussions in Germany is that the German 
economists are now fully aware of the 
seriousness of the post-war problems, 
that they are making comparatively little 
use of the slogans associated with Nazi 
economic ideology, and that they do not 
seem to know all the answers. 





Development Bodies 
To Hold Conference 


(Continued from p. 8) 


their natural resources and directed to- 
ward a greater industrialization of those 
raw materials which present favorable 
and permanent economic possibilities 
both as to production and markets and 
that it is the desire .. . of the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs that the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Commission and the 
respective national commissions en- 
deavor to put into practice the economic 
policy referred to in this declaration; and 
(c) “That in keeping with the spirit of 
solidarity and collaboration inspired by 
the doctrine of Pan Americanism, plans 
for cooperation should be made through 
the Inter-American Development Com- 
mission and its national commissions.” 
The commissions were thus charged by 
the representatives of the Governments 
of America convened at Rio de Janeiro 
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NoTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with the 


following exception: Cuba— United States dollars to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 


quetzal and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 


dollar. 









































| | Average rate Latest available quotation 
Approxi- 
Country Unit quoted | Type of exchange Feb. 1944 mate 
1942 (an- | 1943 (an- | *©9- equiva- 
nual) nual) — Rate lent in Date 
| currency 
Argentina..| Paper peso Official A __. 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 | Mar. 18, 1944 
| | Official B__- 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 . 2364 Do. 
| (ae 4.94 4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
| Free market uate Maree 4.06 3.99 4.02 . 2488 Do. 
Bolivia. Boliviano | Controlled . _ . _- ae 46. 46 42.91 42.42 | 42.42 . 0236 | Apr. 11, 1944 
i, as ou 49. 66 45. 42 49. 07 50. 00 . 0200 Do. 
Brazil. . | Cruzeiro !__.| Official Aan 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 .0606 | Mar. 31, 1944 
Free market - - _--- 19. 64 19. 63 19. 63 19. 63 . 0509 Do. 
Special free market _-- 20. 52 20. 43 20.30 | 20.30 . 0493 Do. 
Chile Peso. - i: ese 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 .0516 | Apr. 6, 1944 
| | Export draft... -_-_. 25. 00 25.00 25.00 | 25.00 . 0400 Do. 
| Curb market___..-.-- 31. 75 32. 37 31.38 }| 32.20 . 0311 Do. 
| eae 31.13 31.00 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
Gold exchange. . __---. 31.13 31.00 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
} | Mining dollar ae 31.13 31.00 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
} | Agricultural dollar _ - 31.13 31.00 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 0. 
Colombia. __| do | Controlled ae 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 . 5714 | Apr. 1, 1944 
| Bank of Republic. __- 1. 76 1. 76 1.76 1. 76 . 5682 Do. 
| Stabilization Fund.--. (?) (?) (3) () () Do. 
| | Curb yonat 1.77 1. 76 1.75 1.75 . 5714 Do. 
Costa Rica _| Colon | Uneontrolled 5.71 5. 65 5. 64 5. 65 .1770 | Mar. 31, 1944 
Controlled _- 5.62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 .1779 Do. 
Cuba Peso Free P 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0000 | Apr. 8, 1944 
E cuador | Sucre Central Bank (official) 14. 39 14. 10 14. 10 14. 10 .0709 | Feb. 29, 1944 
Honduras. | Lempira Official : 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 2. 04 . 4902 Do. 
Mexico | Peso Free 4.85 4.85 4.85 4.85 . 2062 Do. 
Nicaragua. | Cordoba Official 5.00 5. 00 5.00 5.00 . 2000 | Mar. 25, 1944 
| Curb pea 5. 16 5.30 5.60 . 1786 0. 
Paraguay Paper peso__| Official ae a 333.00 | 4333.00 333.00 | 333.00 .0030 | Nov. 7, 1943 
Guarani 5. __| do ides heres 3. 10 3. 10 3. 10 . 3226 | Mar. 31, 1944 
Peru .--| Sol Pree. .... Z 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 .1528 | Apr. 8, 1944 
Salvador Colon do oo 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 .4000 | Feb. 29, 1944 
Uruguay _..| Peso Controlled... i ee 1.90 1.90} 1.90 :5263 | Apr. 1,194 
Free mace 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 Do. 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled. 3. 35 3.35 3.35 3. 35 . 2985 | Mar. 31, 1944 
.. ae 3.45 | 3. 35 | 3.35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 





! Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. 
1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


2 For class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 1.95. 
3 For class 2 merchandise, 1.765; class 3, 1.775; class 4, 1.785. 
4 Used until November 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 


§ New currency unit instituted as of November 8, 1943. 


Since November 1, 


NotTe.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina, 





with definite duties regarding plans for 
the utilization of natural resources and 
the improvement of industrial economies 
as a means of raising the levels of living 
of the peoples. Plans conducive to these 
ends were to be formulated and deter- 
mined upon by concerted action. 


Tasks for Coming Conference 


When in the judgment of the busi- 
nessmen who composed the national 
commissions—industrialists, merchants, 
bankers, agriculturists—the fortunes of 
war began to give clear evidence of the 
approach of total defeat of the totalitar- 
ian forces at war, the decision was unani- 
mously reached that a general conference 
should be held to formulate in collabora- 
tion the plans that should be carried out 
by agreement in the American nations 
in the fields of investment, production, 
distribution, technical cooperation, trade, 
and transportation. 

The conference agreed upon will meet 
in New York May 9 to 18. The range of 
subjects to be taken up is as broad as the 


field of economic life. However, final 
recommendations may well be antici- 
pated to be addressed specifically to: 

The adoption, so far as may be prac- 
tical within the conditions of each coun- 
try, of the most adequate instruments 
and methods for economic development, 
including public and private agencies, 
participation by foreign capital and by 
foreign enterprises, either by themselves 
or jointly with national capital and na- 
tional enterprises, equality of treatment 
of foreign investments, equitable taxa- 
tion, adequate credit facilities and rea- 
sonable credit terms, and national action 
for the maintenance of external debt 
services. 

The clarification of the role of private 
enterprise and of governments in initiat- 
ing and carrying out programs for eco- 
nomic development. 

The advancement of levels of living in 
the various countries through the de- 
velopment of industrial economies. 

The adoption of measures designed to 
increase inter-American trade by pro- 
moting economic stability and reducing 
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barriers to international trade and elim- 
inating the restraining practices of 
monopolies and cartels. 

The consideration of possible meas- 
ures for an orderly adjustment of exist- 
ing international purchase agreements 
and of the production and distribution 
of commodities in which there has been 
in the past, and may continue to be, a 
surplus. 

The possible adjustment of problems 
of transportation, including facilities 
and rates in international services, the 
operation of national merchant marines, 
and the promotion of the tourist trade. 
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1943, as compared with the preceding 
year, and there was an increase of about 
1,000 in native labor in the coal mines. 
The number of Portuguese natives in- 
creased by about 10,000 and the number 
of tropical natives by about 2,000. After 
being closed to recruiting for more than 
a year, in August last the Nyasaland Gov- 
ernment agreed to a limited quota of 
5,000 natives to be sent to the Rand. The 
High Commission territories of Basuto- 
land, Bechuanaland, and Swaziland were 
closed to recruiting for much of 1942, but 
in February 1943 this ban was lifted. 
Early in 1943 an agreement was reached 
with the Government of Southern Rho- 
desia by which natives rejected by the 
Witwatersrand Native Labor Association 
were sent to Rhodesia for farm employ- 
ment. 


BUILDING-TRADE REGULATIONS 


Early in March an arbitration award 
was handed down for the building trade 
in Natal and the Transvaal. It is to re- 
main in effect for 2 years, or until 3 
months after the termination of the war, 
whichever is the later date. The award 
does not increase the present wage rate 
nor the cost-of-living allowances in the 
Transvaal, but brings the cost-of-living 
allowance in Natal up to the standard 
of the former Province. A Wage Sta- 
bilization Fund, consisting of joint con- 
tributions, is set up which will be used 
to supplement payments under the Un- 
employment Benefit Act. 

Other important items in the award 
are the fixing of a 44-hour week, the arbi- 
trator refusing to accede to the trade 
union’s demand for a 40-hour week, and 
a provision that all profits made by the 
employers over 5% percent shall be 
turned in to the Wage Stabilization Fund. 
This last provision has caused great con- 
sternation on the part of the employers 
and it is thought that they will appeal it 
to the courts, a protest to the Prime 
Minister having proved unavailing. 


AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS COMBINE 


Eight agricultural organizations re- 
cently combined to form a Federated 
Chamber of Agricultural Commerce and 
Industries whose main object will be to 
combat State encroachment on private 
enterprise. Its headquarters are in 
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Johannesburg. Membersh ipis now 
composed of the South African Grain 
Trade Association, National Council of 
Market Agent Associations of South 
Africa, Transvaal Wholesale Produce 
Merchants’ Association, Grain Brokers’ 
Association of South Africa, Witwaters- 
rand and Pretoria Wholesale Butchers’ 
Association, South African Grain and 
Produce Shippers’ Association, Federa- 
tion of Livestock Auctioneers of South 
Africa, and Malt Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of South Africa. It is expected 
that other associations will soon be ad- 
mitted to membership. 

A well-known agriculturist has been 
appointed economic adviser and general 
secretary of the new Chamber. Re- 
cently he stated that “the need has long 
been felt for such a body, especially since 
practically 90 percent of State encroach- 
ment on private enterprise was in agri- 
cultural commerce and agricultural in- 
dustries.” He added that the Chamber 
was not opposed to control measures, 
but rather to those methods of control 
which “tended toward the elimination 
of private enterprise instead of that of 
speculative elements.” 


ASSOCIATED CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
HOLD MEETING 


Hope that the wartime control meas- 
ures would be repealed and a return to 
relatively unhampered private enterprise 
be allowed in the post-war period was the 
key note of the meeting of the (South 
African Congress of Associated Chambers 
of Commerce held at Cape Town in 
March. It was the first meeting of this 
organization since 1941. The Congress 
was opened by Premier Smuts, who indi- 
cated that such measures of control as 
were continued would not interfere with 
private initiative but would protect the 
welfare of the whole from indiscrimi- 
nate competition, and would insure pri- 
vate undertakings a place in a correlated 
general scheme of social planning. He 
also pointed out that the State would 
continue to develop certain industries on 
its own, giving as examples the Fisheries 
Bill now before Parliament, the State- 
owned railways, and the iron and steel 
industry. 

The future of the Union’s tariff also 
was discussed at the Congress. The 
Minister for Economic Development 
stated that employment and a rising 
standard of living were considerations 
paramount over tariff reductions and 
that such a policy was not inconsistent 
with South Africa’s moderate protective 
tariff. The Board of Trade and Indus- 
tries’ investigation is still proceeding in 
its determination of costs of production 
and other factors governing South Af- 
rican industries upon which a post-war 
protection policy is to be decided. 

The Congress adopted a resolution ask- 
ing the Union Government to convene 
an African economic conference of the 
States and territories in southern Africa 
below the equator. 





Thrifty Scottish housewives are 
making dies from brambles, says a Brit- 
ish textile journal. No sugar is available 
for the more usual bramble jelly. 
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— Column 





Herschel V. Johnson. (“Pharmaceuti- 
cal Industry Is Expanding in Swe. 
den”’).—Born Atlanta, Ga. University 
of North Carolina, B. A., 1916; Harvard 
Law School, 1919-20. U.S. Army 1917. 
19; captain, oversea service. Appointed 
by the Department of State as secretary 
of embassy or legation November 15, 
1920; assigned to Berne, Switzerland 
January 12, 1921; to Sofia, Bulgaria, De. 
cember 16, 1921; to Tegucigalpa, Mexico, 
as second secretary October 23, 1926: 
first secretary to Mexico City, Mexico, 
July 27, 1928. Assigned to the Depart- 
ment March 1930; first secretary to Lon- 
don, England, February 16, 1934. At. 
tended, as substitute, meéting of Govern. 
ing Body for Assistance to Refugees 
Coming From Germany, London, 1934. 
Appointed Consul General May 14, 1936. 
Delegate to International Conference on 
Whaling, London, 1937. Appointed 
Counsellor of Embassy at London, July 
8, 1937. Delegate to meetings of Inter- 
national Sugar Council, London, 1937; 
chairman American delegation Interna- 
tional Conference for Regulation of 
Whaling, London, 1938, 1939. Minister 
Counsellor at London, February 11, 194}. 
Appointed Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Sweden, Oc- 


tober 21, 1941, where he is at present 
assigned. 
Rafael Oreamuno. (“Development 


Bodies To Hold Conference” ).—Forercn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY regrets that a bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. Oreamuno is 
not available at this time. 


Harold M. Randall. ‘“Argentina in 
1943”). —Born Jefferson County, Iowa. 
Parsons College, A. B., 1924; Georgetown, 
A. M., 1927; Ph. D., 1929; U. S. Navy 
1917-19. Professor of political science, 
sociology, and speech, Westminster Col- 
lege, 1924-25: professor of speech and 
debate, Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, 1925-26: professor of speech and 
assistant in international _ relations, 
Georgetown School of Foreign Service, 
1926-29: business economist Department 
of Commerce, 1928-30; appointed assis- 
tant commercial attaché at Santiago, 
Chile, August 26, 1930; at Buenos Aires 
May 13, 1938. At present first secretary, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 





Canada’s Mineral Production, 


1943 


A slight decrease is noted in the value 
of Canada’s mineral production in 1948, 
estimated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics at $524,452,850. Output of 
3,549,571 ounces of gold in 1943, com- 
pared with 4,289,815 in 1942, is largely 
responsible for the decline. 
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#xThe following publications, added to the 
‘Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 


listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
April 22, 1944 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
ayear. The April 22 issue contains these 
articles: 


INTERNATIONAL STABILIZATION PLAN. 
PRESERVATION OF ROME FROM DESTRUCTION. 


PETROLEUM QUESTIONS: PRELIMINARY DIs- 
CUSSIONS WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


STATUS OF COUNTRIES IN RELATION TO THE 
War, APRIL 22, 1944. 


96TH INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE: 
Message of President Roosevelt. 
Message of Secretary of State. 


FirtH PAN AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF 
NATIONAL DIRECTORS OF HEALTH. 


First WrEST INDIAN CONFERENCE. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF THE GoOv- 
ERNOR GENERAL OF THE BELGIAN CONGO. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF THE PRESI- 
DENT-ELECT OF CosTA RICA. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS FROM THE OTHER 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF THE PRIME 
MINISTER OF AUSTRALIA. 


THE FIFTEENTH YEAR OF THE DEPART- 
MENT’S “NEW PUBLICATIONS PROGRAM”: 
By E. WILDER SPAULDING. 


“PAPERS RELATING TO THE FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1929,” 
VOLUMES II anp III. 


EMBASSY RANK FOR REPRESENTATION BE- 
TWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND PoOR- 
TUGAL. 


AGREEMENT FOR UNITED NATIONS RELIEF 
AND REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION. 


Other Publications 


INQUIRY REFERENCE SERVICE. U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 1944. 


— INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN FERU. 
41 pp. 


— CoLomBiA’s TRADE PROBLEMS. 57 pp. 

Available gratis from: Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 





TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES IN VARIOUS COUN- 
TRIES. U.S. Department of Labor, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 1943. 62 pp. 
Bulletin No. 754. Price, 10 cents. Pre- 
sents the latest information available on 
family allowances, other than those for 
armed forces, in the various countries of 
the world. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS JULY 1942—JuNE 1943. Leland M. 
Goodrich and Marie J. Carroll (editors). 
1944. 770 pp. Price, $3.75. Presents a 
well-organized selection of documents on 
significant development in American for- 
eign policy during the year July 1, 1942, 
to June 30, 1943. Special attention is 
centered on the evolution of methods of 
consultation and organized cooperation, 
so important to the future success of the 
United Nations. Contents are grouped 
under the following main headings: Prin- 
ciples and policy—General statements; 
defense and the war effort; the Axis pow- 
ers; the United Nations; the Western 
Hemisphere; eastern Asia and the Pacific 
area; Europe, Africa, and western Asia; 
trade and finance; transportation and 
communications; treatment of persons; 
the Department of State and the Foreign 
Service; international organizations. 

Available from: World Peace Founda- 
tion, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston 8, 
Mass. 


RUBBER AFTER THE WAR. K. E. Knorr. 
1944. 46 pp. War-Peace Pamphlets No. 
4. Price, 25 cents. Revision of a series 
of articles, appearing in the India-Rub- 
ber World, July—October 1943. Discusses 
background facts of the United States 
rubber industry, the post-war rubber 
problem, prospective post-war consump- 
tion and supplies, production costs of 
synthetic rubber, future price competi- 
tion of natural and synthetic rubbers, 
problem of protection of the synthetic 
industry, considerations of military self- 
sufficiency, the problem of monopolistic 
control of Malaysian rubber, synthetic 
rubber and price stability, adverse ef- 
fects of protection, the Latin-American 











35 cents per copy 
For Sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 








Washington 25, D. C. 
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rubber development project. Includes 
tables. 

Available from: Food Research Insti- 
tute, Stanford University, Calif. 


COLLOQUIAL RUSSIAN. Mark Sieff. 
1944. 338 pp. Price, $2.50. A manual 
of Russian grammar and syntax, in two 
parts. Part I covers’ pronunciation. 
Part II gives a complete analysis of the 
parts of speed, with more than 70 pages 
of notes and syntax, presenting lucidly 
and systematically the basic elements of 
the language. Provides a Russian vocab- 
ulary of about 12,000 words, with English 
equivalents given beside the Russian, 
Includes a subject index. 

Available from: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
MX. 

OFFICIAL WAR PUBLICATIONS: GUIDE TO 
STATE, FEDERAL, AND CANADIAN PUBLICA- 
TIONS. VOLUME VII. Jerome K. Wilcox. 
1944. 208 pp. Price, $1.75. Brings up 
to November 1, 1943, official items—Fed- 
eral, State, and Canadian. Analyzes 
also many press-release series to De- 
cember 1, 1943. 

Available from: University of Cali- 
fornia, Bureau of Public Administration, 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 

LaTIN AMERICA IN SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
TRANSITION. The University of New Mex- 
ico. 1943. 104 pp. Inter-Americana 
Short Papers, V. Price, $1. Proceedings 
of the Conference on Latin America in 
Social and Economic Transition, spon- 
sored by the University of New Mexico 
and the Office of the Coordinator of In- 
ter-American Affairs, April 14 and 15, 
1943, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Available from: The University of New 
Mexico Press, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

THE FUTURE OF COLONIAL PEOPLES. 
Lord Hailey. 1944. 62 pp. Price, $1. 
Surveys the record of the acquisition by 
the several world powers of the colonial 
areas, in an effort to throw some light on 
their future. Emphasizes that three 
major factors must be considered in de- 
termining the future of colonial peoples: 
The influence that world opinion is apt to 
have on shaping the policies of the con- 
trolling powers; the different objectives 
these powers set up; and the inherent 
characteristics, environment, and other 
circumstances, of the dependent peoples 
themselves which have direct bearing on 
their development. 

Available from: Princeton University 
Press, Princeton,'N. J. 





Diesel Engines Built in Brazil 


Delivery of the first Diesel engines 
made in Brazil was celebrated recently 
with a special ceremony and exhibition. 

According to a Rio de Janeiro radio re- 
port, the engines were built for a subma- 
rine chaser. This naval unit is being 
constructed wholly from Brazilian ma- 
terials. The ceremony directed atten- 
tion to Brazil’s expanding industry, 
which is turning out many types of 
equipment for Brazil’s forces in the fight 
against the Axis. 

Eight Diesel engines were delivered out 
of a group of 16 being constructed in 
the shops of Brazil’s Central Railroad. 
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: : sequent to the effective date of change pursy. 
: i ant to ODT permits issued prior to such date 
j may also be exported under the previous gen. 
ontro an | eral license provisions. 

he = II. FEA RATINGS FOR RUBBER PRODUCTS 
= : ‘ The Foreign Economic Administration has 
ce nnouncements : now received from the War Production Boarg 
oo authority to assign, within allocation limits 
ratings when required for the procurement of 
eee | rubber products for export to the following 

‘ : destinations: 
‘Developments communicated to the Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, May 1, 1944) 
i : 20 American Repub- Miquelon and St. Pj. 
The Requirements and Supply Branch, Bureau of Supplies, Foreign Economic Ad- lics. pi * 
ministration, has issued the following Current rs Bulletins: Afghanistan Newfoundland ang 
‘ sabre ? 
No. 529—Current Export Bulletin No. 160, April 27, 1944 Belgian Congo a. 
British Oceania Netherlands Posseg. 
I. CHANGE IN GENERAL LICENSE Eire (Ireland) sions in Carrib- 
French Guiana mean 
— Portugal and Pog. 
Dept.of | General | General French Oceania sessions. 
; ‘TO ICCTISE 1CeNSt effective ¢ te re 5 Jes ] 2S : 
Commodity ee i a Li : I - + lat French West Indies Spain and  Posses. 
: ( > iroup iroup of change Yr ‘ . » 
cee se Old New Greenland sions 
., - wae PER eS © PE Liberia Sweden 
Madagascar Switzerland 
Animals. Edible: . : , 
Poultry, live 0019. 00 62 kK Immediately Exporters need not file form WPB—54]1 with 
Asbestos Manufactures: applications for these products but shall in. 

Boiler mattress covers and fillers 54.59. 09 2 kK Do dicate on the application for individual li. 

Brake blocks, molded and semimolded 459. 01 t2 K Do cense or release certificate that such rating is 

Brake lining, molded and semimolded 4.56. 00 th2 kK DD requested 

Clutch facing, molded and semimolded__-- 5458. 10 ti2 kK Do aye he cz f s a . : 

Paper, millboard, and roll board 5453. (X) 62 kx Ds In the case of applications for those des. 

Pipe covering and cement 44. 00 62 kK 1) tinations listed above requiring export }j- 

Sheets___. 5459. 15 » kK 1) censes which are to be rated in accordance 

Buttons: with this procedure, it is no longer nec essary 

-< e and parts of all materials except synthetic resins or pear] a as for exporters to submit the fourth signed 
she 9712. 90 yr } | . . _ Rw, C - er - 

Button parts, backs, blanks, and molds 9713. 00 Non kK Do copy of the PEA 119, Orme rly required under 

Clay and Clay Products: the W PB 541 (PD—-1A) rating procedure. For 
Electrical porcelain for less than 6,600 volts 5335. 00 None K Do countries listed above for which a program 
Cotton Manufactures: license is in effect, the fourth copy of FEA 119 
Laces, embroideries and articles thereof, n. e. s 3185. 0 None kK Do must continue to be submitted where this 
oo mye ag hom hy a yatetnel ial Be form is used for a release certificate. 
atteries, Gry, Muitipile cell excep asniign (O17. 00 > ne y aeccio » , ah > ; 
Earphone batteries “017 00 K None | May 4. 1944 Rive rating assigned by FEA under this 
Other batteries 7017. 00 62 None D procedure will be stamped on the original 
Fodders and Feeds: which will be returned to the exporter. The 
Hay z 1101. 00 None K Immediately procedure and provisions of Current Export 
Glass and Glass Products: : Bulletin No. 146 (Announcement 508 in For- 
. ee Oe glass 292. OO None kK Lx EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for January 22) part 
Leather Manufactures: ' , ' wae siete deities’ diam ‘ 
Leather manufactures, n. e. s. (include watch straps 0699. 00 Non kK Dy air, ee apply to these licenses and release 
Miscellaneous: certificates 

Coin-operated commodity vending machines 9871. 00 2 kK 1) es eT ee —_— ee 

Coin-operated machines except musical, n. e. s 9872. 00 2 iN 1 IIT. SUBMISSION Of . Onaect WPS Foam Wate 
Notions, cheap novelties and specialties, n. e. s. (except beads 9840, 9S Non kK Do APPLICATION FOR EXPORT LICENSE OR RELEASE 

and bead articles). CERTIFICATE 

Musical Instruments: 

Brass-wind instruments (include bugles, cornets, trombones, 9247. Of 2 kK D Many applicants fail to attach the correct 
tubas, trumpets, sousaphones, French horns, and other horns WPB Form when submitting to the Foreign 
with cup mouthpieces). Economic Administration export license and 

ae pe ow (include drums, rt ~ spn nna, etc 9245. 00) 62 kK 1 release certificate applications which require 

-w _ ants ( > Ss s, els ts oO od 248. (4 62 ( . oan — ‘ 
ood-wind instruments (include saxaphones, clarinets of wood, on K D certified approvals from the War Production 
metal, or composition, flutes, piccolos, oboes, bassoons, English Boar These ; vals are ort : 
horns, heckelphones, fifes and sarrusophones 3oard. These approvals are grante d on prior- 
Office supplies, Miscellaneous: ity rating certificates (WPB-—541) or on other 
. Carbon paper 9392. 00 62 Kk D related WPB forms, such as WPB~—1319, WPB- 

Fountain pen parts (include holders and nib assemblies and parts 9312. 00 62 kK 1) 1688. etc. Failure to submit the correct form 

ae a en a he KK causes delay in consideration of the export 
encil parts 93 fi2 kK ) , ‘ a “ir “aia diatonic 

Penholders and parts, n. e. s 9319. 00 2 kK ID) — “e gee 7 Bear tl “4 . “ vee . a2 se 

Typewriter ribbons 9395, 00 applicant when lacking the required form. It 
Mounted on spools containing steel or other CM P products 9395. 00 62 K By should be noted that where a WPB Form 
Other, mounted or unmounted 9395. 00 K K Immediately (WPB-541, WPB-1319, etc.) is required, it 

Office supplies, n. e. s. (including paper clips, binders, ink stands, 9399. 00 must be submitted through the Foreign Eco- 
1 nme records, file fasteners, thumb tacks and pencil nomic Administration and must accompany 
sharpeners). pret nrem: let ans el al ia m 

Desk pencil sharpeners 9399. OF 62 ane | Sten s 1044 the € xport licen © Or rele as e applic ation. 
Pencil clips, clamps and fasteners 9399 00 62 None lo For example, War Production Board Order 
Punches and perforators 9399. 00 62 None D M-91, as amended, covering the production 
Staple removers 9399. 00 fi2 None Ly and distribution of cotton duck (Schedule 
Thumb tacks---_. 9399. 00 62 None Do B Nos. 3023.00, 2025.00, 3026.00, and 3062.00) 
= Other office supplies, n. e. s 9399. (OM 62 K Immediate makes necessary the submission of Form 
gyn pha reese 5 tesa he ga fgalgai and Supplies ii : n WPB-678 with the export application for re- 
y yasses, & e g § *y Z YibO he N mm " . . @ . 

Drawing equipment 9160. 21 62 kK ) le ti of the duc k for export : 

Levels, engineering and surveying, except mechanics hand tools 9160. 13 62 kK Deo Exporters are urged to follow the instruc- 

Map reproduction equipment 9160. 19 62 K Do tions regarding preference ratings set forth 

Plane tables 9160. 17 62 K 1D in the Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 13, 

Surveying and engineering instruments, equipment and parts, 9160. 29 (2 kK 1) pages 118-119. A copy of “Products and Pri- 

mn e% ; orities,” the monthly publication which sets 

rransits onen 3 ” - o forth the proper WPB form to be used for 
Wood Manufactures: sauce prop ty ; ; ‘ at 

Chairs (report chairs, chief value upholstery in 4248.00 1242. 00 None kK Do each commodity, may be obtained from the 

Office furniture and store fixtures $244. 00 Nor kK Do Superintendent of Documents, Government 

Furniture, chief value of upholstery, n. e. s. (wood predominating 4248. 00 None kK 1) Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at a 
in frame construction). cost of 20 cents 

Furniture, chief value of wood, n. e. s $247. 00 Nom K 1) 

_ Woodenware 4208. 00) Non K Do IV. AMENDMENT OF THE GENERAL LICENSE FOR 
7 -_ ey apie iin a , D SuHip STORES AND BUNKER FUEL TO INCLUDE 
oto engraving }) ’ , Nw OEM 7 ‘ ZINC BOILER PLATES 

The general license for ship stores and 

Shipments of any of the above commod- pursuant to actual orders for export prior bunker fuel has been amended to permit the 
ities removed from general license, which to the effective date of change may be ex- exportation of zinc boiler plates as ship 
were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the ex- ported under the previous general license pro- stores, when this commodity is installed on 
porting carrier, or in transit to ports of exit visions. Shipments moving to a vessel sub- a vessel which is one of those described in 
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paragraph 1 a of part 9 in Comprehensive 

rt Schedule No. 13 (p. 141), provided that 
such zinc boiler plates are used to fulfill only 
the essential needs for the maintenance and 
operation of the particular vessel on which 
they are installed. Paragraph 1 b of part 9 is 
amended accordingly. 

It is emphasized that excessive quantities of 
this commodity are not permitted to be placed 
on a vessel under this general license but 
only that amount which is deemed absolutely 
necessary. 


vy. AMENDMENT OF THE GENERAL LICENSE FOR 
SHIPMENTS OF LIMITED VALUE (GLV): 


rs In paragraph la of Title E (Comprehen- 
sive Export Schedule No. 13, pp. 87-89) the 
commodities listed below are deleted from 
the list of exceptions to the $25 general 
license (GLV). These commodities have not 
peen exportable under general license in 
quantities valued at more than $1.00, but 
may now be exported in quantities not ex- 
ceeding $25, or $100 if medicinals in accord- 
ance with the provisions of paragraph a or 
the $100 general license provisions for medici- 
nals set forth in paragraph 2 of title E. 
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Commodity 


*Aconite and preparations 


*Arnica 
*Belladonna 


Camphor, synthetic (excluding cam- 
hor, natural) 

edinchopen 

Commutators 

Digitalis, include preparations and 
compounds (excluding digitalis 
seeds) 

Electrodes, carbon or graphite 


*Ergot and preparations 


*Gallic acid 

Gelatin capsules, empty 
*Guaicol 

*Homatropine 
*Hyoscyamus 


Kava-Kava ms 

Nutgall 

Paint spraying equipment 
Podophyllum 

Red squill 

*Stramonium and preparations 


Tannic acid 


Schedule B 
Number 


2209. 27, 8124. 98, 


8127. 98 
2209. 33, 8124. 98 
2209. 01, $124. 03, 
8127. 93, 8150. 01, 
S151. 01, 8180. 03 


8329. 95 
8135. 98 
7099. 90 


2209. 98, 8135. 98 
5473. 01, 5473. 05, 
5478. 00, 5480. 01, 

5480. 03 

2209, 98, 8124. 9S, 
8127. 98 

8303. 98 

0099. 00 

8135. OS 

8180. 03 

2209. 11, 8124. 13, 
8127. 94, 8180. 13 
2209. 9S 

2209. 9S 

7720. 00 

2206. 00 

2209. 21 

209, 25, 8124 9&8, 
127. 98, 8180. 14, 
S180. 19 

8303. OS 


2 
8 





*Include all forms, conversions and derivatives. 


3. In paragraph la of title E, page 88 place 


an asterisk before the entry 


“Hormones” 


Schedule B Numbers 8123.00, 8135.98. (The 
asterisk indicates that all forms, conversions 
and derivatives are subject to the $1.00 gen- 
eral license provisions set forth in para- 


graph b.) 


VI. SULFONATED FISH OIL 
Sulfonated fish oil (Schedule B No. 8238.00) 





is added to the list of foods, given in para- 
graph 6 on page 131 of Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 13, which do not require im- 
port recommendations to accompany license 
applications for their export to the destina- 
tions indicated. 


No. 530—Current Export Bulletin No. 
161, May 1, 1944 


I. Export oF CERTAIN BUILDING MATERIALS AND 
PLUMBING AND HEATING PRODUCTS TO CUBA 
AND MEXICO 


Effective immediately no new license ap- 
plications will be considered in the second 
quarter of 1944 for export to Mexico or Cuba 
for any of the following building materials 
and/or plumbing and heating commodities, 
Since the quotas for these countries have al- 
ready been exhausted. 

Applications for the third quarter should 
be submitted after June 15, 1944. 
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lo ; 
. a \MP Code Schedule B 
Commodity | No, No. 
Abrasives: 
Steel wool 646 5413. 00 
B rass and Bronze: 

Hinges and butts atl Le i} 6465. 00 
Plumbers brass goods | 571 | 6456. 00 
Wood screws 714 6458. 00 
Hardware, other n. e. s “ e 6469. 00 
Builders’ hardware, n. e. s : ; } 706 | 6469. 00 
Casket, furniture, ladder, locker luggage, refrigerator, mail boxes, screw eyes and 

other bright wire goods, hardware, n. e. s : | 708 | 6469. 00 
Other Brass and bronze manufactures: } 
Bolts, nuts, rivets, pins, screws, studs and washers. ________.___. 714 | 6479. 98 
Clay and Clay Products: 570 

Closet bowls and water closet sets (include tanks) - - --- is leaned ade eee { 71 i} 5332. 00 

Lavatories, sinks, and other sanitary articles (include urinals and bidets)__..___-___-| 570 5333. 00 

Sanitary fixtures and fittings, and parts, n. e. s -{ ~ } 5334. 00 

Electrical Machinery and Apparatus: 
Circuit breakers and switches and parts, power over 10 amperes (include network | 
protectors) 421 | 7033. 00 

Conduit, rigid metal of iron or steel (report fittings in 7094.00) | 415 | 7094. 15 

Conduit, rigid metal, other ¥ dad 415 7094. 18 

Conduit, outlet and switch boxes, other metal (include fittings for all types of metal | 
conduit) _._.-__-. Saree ibe 415 | 7094. 90 

Fuse plugs, under 2,300 volts containing mica 417 7034. 05 

Fuses, other, under 2,300 volts 417 | 7034. 98 

Infra-red heating and drying equipment electric: not physiotherapy : ‘ 536 | 7074. 90 

Lighting fixtures and parts, electric, interior, all types except fluorescent | 536, 646 | 7096. 98 

Sockets, outlets, fuse blocks, lighting switches and parts K 421 \ 7095. 00 

Wiring supplies and line materials, other 421 | 7098. 00 

Tron and Steel Manufactures—Central Heating: } 581 | 
Domestic heating and cooking equipment, n. e. s or { 595 } 6152. 88 
Tron and Steel Manufactures— Cutlery: | ae 

Cutlery and parts, other (include cutlery sharpening devices, can openers and | 645 
machetes) ; -- 646 \ 6119. 00 

Machine knives, other, not for metal working 645 | 6118. 98 

Tron and Steel Manufactures— Hardware: 

Cabinet and other locks of iron or steel 7 6181. 00 

Door locks and lock sets of iron or steel 706 | 6180. 00 

Hinges and butts, iron or steel 706 | 6182. 00 

Padlocks of iron or steel 706 6179. 00 

Builders’ hardware, other 7 6183. 00 

Furniture casters 708 | 6184. 50 

Furniture, hardware, other eka reals <a} 708 | 6184. 90 

Hardware, other E : \ = } 6188. 00 

Tron and Steel Manufactures— Nails and Bolts: | 
Bolts, machine screws, nuts, rivets, and washers (except railroad) 714 | 6099. 00 
Iron and Steel Manufactures—Stoves: } 

Coal and wood cooking and room-heating stoves : | &81 | 6139. 00 

Gas stoves, ranges, and room and water heaters Danas | 581 | 6143. 00 

Gasoline stoves and room and water heaters 581 | 6146. 00 

Kerosene cooking stoves 581 | 6144. 00 

Kerosene room and water heaters ; ant " : 595 | 6145. 00 

Parts of gas, kerosene, and gasoline stoves and heaters (include cabinets, ovens, | 
mounted wicks, ete.) ; ’ a wwaweel 581 | 6147. 98 

Tron and Steel Manufactures—Structural Products: | | 
Meta! lath (expanded metal) } 700 6048. 00 
Tron and Steel Manufactures— Tools: | 645 | 

Augers, bits, gimlet bits and counter sinks, woodworking { 646 \ 6157. 10 

Axes (broad and hand) | 645 | 6153. 00 

Band, pit, drag, and mill saws (woodworking) 645 | 6155. 20 

Circular saws, except diamond ‘ : ‘ 645 | 6155. 18 

Crosscut, hand, buck and other saws and parts (include sawteeth, hacksaw frames, 
and coping saw blades) eacawl al COE Sota ack 

646 | 6156. 98 
Hand hoes, rakes and forks ckwe ~ 646 | 6161. 00 
Hand tools and parts, n. e. s. (include metal measuring tapes and rules) i pe } 6178. 98 
Hammers { = } 6160. 00 
Hay and manure forks . 646 6159. 00 
Planes, chisels, gauges, and other hand operated cutting tools and parts, woodworking { pe \ 6178. 10 
Shovels, spades, scoops, and drainage tools i ro \ 6162. 00 
Vises : | 646 | 6163. 00 
Tron and Steel Manufactures— Wire: | 

Screen cloth, woven-wire, insect 704 6086. 10 

Screen cloth, woven wire, other 700 6086. 90 
Tron and Steel Manufactures— Miscellaneous: } 

Tools: hand, iron or steel, other, not mechanics’ 646 | 6209. 98 

Wood screws 714 | 6200. 00 
\ehicles— Miscellaneous: 

Wheelbarrows 646 7991. 00 
Wood Manufactures: 

Hoe, fork, shovel, broom, mop, and other long handles | 646 4286. 00 

Plow and similar bent handles : . ital j 646 | 4285. 00 

Striking tool handles (include hammer, hatchet, adz, ax, sledge, mattock and pick 
handles a : ne 2 646 | 4288. 00 





II. Export oF Motor FUEL, GASOLINE AND 
KEROSENE 


Effective May 6, 1944, the following com- 
modities will require an individual license or 
release certificate for all exports regardless 
of value to destinations other than Canada. 
The items are to be added to the list of ar- 
ticles and materials not exportable under 
general license in any quantity, as indicated 
in paragraph 1b of the provisions of the Gen- 
eral License for Shipments of Limited Value 


(Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 13, title 
E, pages 87-89). 








nie Schedule B 
Commodity Number 
Kerosene - - - ere oe 5027.00 
High octane aviation motor fuels an] 5016. 05 
Medium octane aviation motor fuels___| 5016. 98 
Natural gasoline _- 5012. 00 


| 
Other motor fuels and gasoiine 5017. 07, 5017. 98 
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Shipments of the above commodities, which 
were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the 
exporting carrier, or in transit to ports of 
exit pursuant to actual orders for export 
prior to the effective date of change may be 
exported under the previous general license 
provisions. Shipments moving to a vessel 
subsequent to the effective date of change 
pursuant. to ODT permits issued prior to 
such date may also be exported under the 
previous general license provisions. 


III. SuGGestep Export LIcENSE APPLICATION 
LIMITS FOR CANNED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
AND Drrep PEAS AND BEANS FOR THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1944 


The Foreign Economic Administration pro- 
poses “Export License Application Limits” 
for the second quarter of 1944 under a pro- 
cedure similar to that offered to exporters of 
Canned Fruits and Vegetables during the 
first quarter of 1944, as set forth in Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 13, page 112, 
item 4. These “limits” represent figures be- 
yond which applications for licenses to ex- 
port canned fruits and vegetables to the Latin 
American republics involved may be, but are 
not iikely to be, approved. 

In addition to the commodities included 
in the present procedure, it is now desirable 
to extend these “limits” to cover dried beans, 
Schedule B number 1201.10, and dried peas, 
Schedule B number 1202.10. 

Exporters who have filed questionnaire 
Form FEA 392 (giving 1941 export figures) 
will be notified of application limits for the 
second quarter of 1944 based on their 1941 
exports, as soon as they are established. 

Exporters of canned fruits and vegetables 
and dried peas and beans who have not 
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supplied this office with 1941 export figures 
should show, when submitting individual 
applications in the second quarter of 1944, 
their past export sales for 1941 for this com- 
modity to the country of destination, so 
that their application limits may be ascer- 
tained. Exporters who have had no 1941 
experience covering exports of canned fruits 
and vegetables and dried beans and peas 
should so state on their applications. The 
lack of any 1941 exports does not mean that 
license application will be rejected 

The suggested limito wi. Offeicu to export- 
ers as a guide in planning their work, and 
do not represent commitments from the 
Foreign Economic Administration. 

This procedure has been approved until 
June 30, 1944, by the Bureau of the Budget, 
Approval No. BB 31—R027.1 


IV. CERTIFICATES OF NECESSITY REQUIRED FOR 
ALL “DISTRESSED AND USED MATERIALS” DES- 
TINED TO ARGENTINA 


Effective immediately, it is required that 
Certificates of Necessity accompany all ap- 
plications for licenses to export to Argentina 
“Distressed and Used Materials’’ described in 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 13, Page 
126, Section E 





According to an official report, 1944 
has already brought two new publica- 
tions to Nicaragua—La Nacion, a daily 
newspaper, and Adelante, a weekly mag- 
azine for children aged 6 to 12 years. 
Both began publication on January 1. 
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Clothing and Textile 
Crisis in Belgium 


Reports from occupied Belgium state 
that local German administrations in the 
Meuse Valley have been purchasing large 
quantities of civilian and religious cloth. 
ing. Belgians on the spot believe that 
this is intended for the wardrobes of the 
Gestapo agents. 

New clothes-rationing regulations 
have been issued in Belgium. Employ. 
ers are made responsible for distributing 
to their workers the clothing essential for 
their jobs. Children’s underclothing 
will be distributed by the local adminis. 
trations. 

This method of distribution is gradual. 
ly to supersede the existing method of 
clothes rationing by coupons. 

The scarcity of textile goods is so acute 
in occupied Belgium that two factories 
are now specializing in the weaving of 
hair. One of these establishments jg 
making slippers. 





Completion of a new launch, 34 feet by 
9 feet, brought the total held by the Brit- 
ish Columbia Forest Service to 28 power 
cruisers ranging in length from 26 to 76 
feet. 








